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Its “grandaddy was a risk that paid off 


A new continuous steel rolling 
mill costing more than forty 
million dollars has been put in 
operation by Armco at Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


This modern giant is no risk. 
But its “grandaddy” was. For 
it was at this same plant, back 
in 1923, that Armco spent mil- 
lions to design and build the 
world’s first continuous mill for 
rolling steel sheets. Failure would 
have been a serious blow to the 
company. But the mill was a 
success from the start. 


Armco licensed other steel 
companies to build its contin- 
uous mill. More and better steels 
were soon made available to man- 
ufacturers and the public. 


In its issue of May 30, 1953, 
Business Week said of the first 
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continuous mill built by Armco 
thirty years ago: “. . . it put a 
new face on the steel business, 
and changed, in many ways, the 
lives of all Americans. It did that 
by pioneering the slashing of 
sheet steel costs, and the multi- 
plication of its production.” 


It has been estimated that at 
current production rates, the 
continuous mill saves steel users 
about one billion dollars each year 
over the old hand-mill method. 


Today at Armco there is the 
same pioneering spirit that made 
the first continuous rolling mill 
possible a generation ago. You 
can see it in the development of 
new and improved special- 
purpose steels—and in the con- 
stant search at Armco for new 
and better ways of doing things. 
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The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


for 1952 
Qualifying for the 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 


Exhibit of Winning Annual Reports 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Annual Awards Banquet 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
Seventh Avenue at W. 33rd Street 
Oct. 26th—6 to 9 P.M. 


MILWAUKEE 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Wetzel Brothers 


University Club 
Oct. 26th—5 to 7 P.M. 


PITTSBURGH 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


610 Wood Street 
Nov. 2nd to 6th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
Franklin Printing Company 


Hotel Barclay Ballroom 
Nov. 10th—12 to 2 P.M. and 5 to 7 P.M. 


DETROIT 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Public Relations Society of 
America Convention 


Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
Nov. 16th-13th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BROOKLYN 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Pratt Institute 


Graphics Art Gallery 
215 Ryerson Street 
Dec. 7th to 18th—10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Richard E. Kohn & Co. 


20 Clinton Street 
Jan. 4th to 29th—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Nete: For information om arranging for a dis- 
play, write: Weston Smith, FINANCIAL WORLD, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6. 
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U. S. Plywood 


Plant Outlays 
Will Remain High 


Although capital expenditures are likely to taper off 





from the recent record pace, decline will be moderate. 


Outlays by industry will remain a major business prop 


xcept in 1949, business expendi- 

tures for new plants and equip- 
ment have risen consistently through- 
out the postwar period. Year after 
year, new spending records have been 
established by wide margins. The re- 
sulting increases in industrial capacity 
have been so substantial that for well 
over a year a downturn in outlays has 
been anticipated almost momentarily 
by many observers. 

Throughout 1953 this conclusion 
has been supported by the periodic 
SEC-Commerce Department surveys 
of business intentions, which have 
consistently shown that the peak in 
spending had been reached as of the 
date of each survey, with a drop due 
shortly thereafter. To date, however, 
industry has revised its expansion 
plans upward with such regularity as 
to invalidate any pessimistic view. 

The survey of anticipated capital 
expenditures taken a year ago indi- 
cated that 1953 outlays would amount 
to around $26.3 billion, but in March 
this was revised to $27 biliion and the 
latest estimate places it at $27.8 bil- 
lion. Instead of representing a de- 
cline from the record 1952 total, as 
originally expected, the current year’s 
figure will exceed it by nearly $1.4 
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billion. Under the business conditions 
which have prevailed in recent years, 
it is not surprising that actual outlays 
exceed previous expectations; new 
projects not definitely scheduled at the 
time surveys are made are bound to 
crop up and these are not balanced by 
postponements or cancellations since 
there has been no incentive for busi- 
ness to revise programs downward. 

The latest survey indicates that 
fourth quarter capital expenditures, 
at an annual rate, will drop to $27.1 
billion from $28.4 billion in the third 
quarter. It is quite possible that the 
actual decliné will be smaller thar 
this, or even that no drop whatever 
will take place, but there is little ques- 
tion that the peak in outlays is near 
even if it has not already been 
reaclied. Defense industries in par- 
ticular, and some others as well, have 
nearly completed their expansion pro- 
grams; there is little prospect of a 
continued substantial increase in de- 
mand for their products (and consid- 
erable likelihood of a moderate de- 
cline) ; and capacity has been raised 
far enough in nearly all lines to take 
care of current. requirements without 
difficulty. In some fields, capacity 
may even be excessive. 


Capital outlays have exceeded $25 
billion annually for three consecutive 
years, and have made a contribution 
to the business boom even exceeding 
their appreciable percentage share of 
gross national product, for the busi- 
ness of supplying new industrial 
equipment and constructing new in- 
dustrial plant is an essentially mar- 
ginal activity. Any significant drop 
in such outlays, particularly when 
added to the anticipated drop in Gov- 
ernment spending, would have an ef- 
fect on business activity out of pro- 
portion to the dollar amounts in- 
volved. 

However, it is most unlikely that 
spending of this type will show a pre- 
cipitous drop. Some groups, notably 
the electric and gas utilities and the 
telephone industry, are still faced with 
the necessity of making substantial 
further additions to their facilities in 
order to keep up with demand. The 
chemical, petroleum and _ electrical 
equipment companies could profitably 


employ somewhat more capacity than 


they now have available, and in addi- 
tion obsolescence is so strong a fac- 
tor in these fields that heavy outlays 
are required for modernization even 
when no expansion is called for. To 
a lesser extent, the same is true of 
many other industries due to rising 
labor costs and rapid technological ad- 
vances in recent years. 


Three-Year Projection 


The McGraw-Hill Economics De- 
partment makes an annual survey of 
business spending plans covering the 
current year and the three following 
years ; this is the only available source 
of projections going beyond the rela- 
tively near future. The 1953 survey, 
made in March, called for outlays of 
$23.3 billion this year against $22 
billion in 1952 (the data are not com- 
parable with SEC-Commerce figures 
due to differences in coverage). For 
1954-56, the survey disclosed plans 
to spend, successively, $20.7 billion, 
$18.7 billion and $18.5 billion. 

The actual declines may be consid- 
erably smaller than this. The 1953 
estimate has already proven to be too 
low, and for later years there is ob- 
viously even more chance that new 
programs will be undertaken which 
were not contemplated when the sur- 
vey was made. A lot depends on busi- 

Please turn to page 27 











Higher Dividend 


For Pacific Lighting 


Yield of around six per cent from this investment 


grade issue is generous, quality considered. Following 


approval of split, new stock will pay $2 per year 


pone Lighting Corporation, 
through its operating subsidiaries 
(Southern California Gas, Southern 
Counties Gas and Pacific Lighting 
Gas Supply Company ) constitutes the 
largest gas distribution system in the 
United States. At the close of 1952, 
the system had 1,739,651 meters in 
service in an area of over 59,000 
square miles in Southern California. 

The territory served extends from 
Paso Robles and Fresno on the north 
to the Mexican border on the south. 
Approximately 115 incorporated cit- 
ies within this area, including Los 
Angeles, are served with natural gas 
on a retail basis, while the fuel is also 
sold at wholesale to San Diego Gas 
& Electric and Pacific Gas & Electric. 
Population of the territory has in- 
creased from 3.4 million in 1940 to 
6.1 million at present. And _ since 
about 73 per cent of total revenues is 
obtained from residential and com- 
mercial customers, the rapid popula- 
tion growth that has taken place on 
the West Coast in recent years has 
been an important factor in the 
growth of Pacific Lighting’s revenues. 

Southern California Gas (with 
1952 revenues of about $104 million) 
is the largest Pacific Lighting subsid- 
iary, doing about three times as much 
gross business as Southern Counties 
Gas. Neither company, however, 
owns any natural gas producing fields 
or facilities, but relies on gas pur- 
chased directly from independent pro- 
ducers and from Pacific Lighting Gas 
Supply Company, a system affiliate 
supplied by the gas and oil fields of 
Southern California. 

Until about six years ago, all 
natural gas used in California was 
produced within that state’s borders. 
However, as fuel requirements during 
and after World War II increased by 
leaps and bounds without the discov- 
ery of large new reserves in Cali- 
fornia, it became necessary to supple- 
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ment local production with out-of- 
state sources. Starting in 1947, nat- 
ural gas from West Texas fields was 
piped into Southern California and 
by 1950 gas from Texas and New 
Mexico became available in the north- 
ern part of the State. 

In 1952, California-produced gas 
accounted for 49 per cent of the total 
quantity purchased by Pacific Light- 
ing while the remaining 51 per cent 
was purchased from El Paso Natural 
Gas Company. The average cost of 
California gas was 15.40 cents per 
thousand cubic feet while the El Paso 
gas averaged 16.70 cents a thousand 
feet, for an over-all cost of 16.00 cents 
per MCF. 


Superior Salesmanship 


Aggressive merchandising of gas, 
in the face of competition from low 
electric rates, has played a conspicu- 
ous part in the growth of the Pacific 
Lighting system. No less a factor 
has been the company’s ability to keep 
its own rates low. The management 
points out in this connection that 
“due to the greater number and high- 
er density of customers and to ag- 
gressive promotional activities, the 
average cost of gas to domestic and 
commercial customers in 1952 was 
approximately two cents per thousand 
cubic feet less than in 1940.” 

- Unfortunately, the company was 
squeezed between steadily increasing 
operating costs and its own relatively 
inflexible rate structure and was forced 
to seek relief from the regulatory au- 
thorities. Effective last January 1, the 
Southern California Gas subsidiary 
was granted a final yearly rate in- 
crease of $7.2 million, of which $4.9 
million had previously been in effect 
since April 1952 on a temporary 
basis. (The California Commission 
has also permitted an emergency rate 
increase of $6.6 million to offset high- 
er costs of out-of-state gas received 






from El Paso Natural Gas, pending 
a final decision by the Federal Power 
Commission. ) 

Meanwhile, Southern Counties 
Gas, which had experienced pro- 
tracted delays in its efforts to obtain 
rate adjustments, was finally awarded 
$2.3 million a year effective last Au- 
gust 15. Thus, although time-con- 
suming, the company’s rate litigation 
has been largely successful. Officials 
can now proceed more readily with 
system financing and with the pro- 
gram of capital additions. In the 
1947-1952 period capital expendi- 
tures totaled $232 million, and $56 
million will be spent this year for ad- 
ditions and betterments compared 
with about $42 million spent in 1952. 

After paying three regular 75-cent 
quarterly dividends this year, direc- 
tors last September 3 announced a 
2-for-1 split of the common stock. At 
the same time an initial 50-cent divi- 
dend was declared on the new stock. 
The latter payment—which repre- 
sents a one-fourth increase over the 
equivalent rate on the old stock—is 
of course contingent upon sharehold- 
er approval of the split. 

Pacific Lighting common stock 
now sells around 66, so that on an 
adjusted basis the new stock would 
be priced at 33 to yield about 6.1 per 
cent on an indicated $2 annual divi- 
dend rate. Quality considered, the 
yield is inviting, lending appeal to 
the shares for income portfolios. 





Pacific Lighting 


Gross 


Reve- 

nues Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $47.9 $2.05 $1.75 267%—17% 
1938... 45.5 2.09 150 21%—16% 
1939... 45.4 1.80 1.50 2514—20% 
1940... 452 1.57 1.50 25 —16% 
1941... 48.7 1.68 1.50 20 —13 
1942... 540 1.76 1.50 17 —114% 
1943... 570 1.61 1.50 22%—16% 
1944... 63.9 1.66 1.50 24 —19% 
1945... 644.8 1.51 1.50 30%—24 
1946... 68.0 2.42 1.50 3334—27 
1947... 770 243 1.50 31%—25% 
1948... 95.3 1.98 1.50 275%—23% 
1949... 1029 143 150 27 —25 
1950... 1146 2.94 1.50 273%4—24 
1951... 1244 168 1.550 27%—24% 
1952... 1388 2.49 1.50 29%—25 
Twelve months ended June 30: 
1952... $131.1 $2.01 OMe oer ee 
1953... 150.2 2.60a$1.62'4b33Y%—27% 


a—Declared or paid through October 15; in- 
cludes $1.12% (adjusted) on old stock and 50 
cents on new stock. b—Through October 14. 
Note—All figures are adjusted for proposed 2- 
for-1 split. 
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Land Companies Lose 


Some of Their Gloss 


Most issues have declined drastically from their highs 


of the past year. While still not on the bargain counter 


these shares now appear to be more realistically priced 


or an explanation of what has 

happened to land company share 
values during the last year or so, 
take a look at the weather. Wherever 
the surface of the soil is utilized for 
yield and income, it can offer no 
greater return than it receives in the 
way of rainfall on which irrigation 
also depends. 

Most of the cattle-grazing areas of 
the Southwest have suffered from a 
long drought period. During 1951, 
this condition, together with the high 
price and scarcity of supplemental 
feed, led to a heavy movement of 
livestock to market. A heavy price 
slump began to be felt last year, and 
as distress marketing of all classes 
and grades of livestock has continued 
since, prices have not yet recovered. 
While corn-fed beef is somewhat 
firmer, prices of grass-fed cattle are 
still low in line with the heavier mar- 
ketings. 

The drought has also hurt crops, 
and wherever the green cover has 
died the soil may blow away. At the 
present time, 113 (44 per cent) of 
Texas’s 254 counties are rated dry 
or partly dry. The effect of drought 
conditions is reflected in the annual 
reports of land companies with large 
agricultural holdings, and _ conse- 
quently in the prices of their shares. 
Texas Pacific Land Trust had a 1952 
high of 195% and it reached 165 this 
year. New Mexico & Arizona Land 
had a high of around 23 both this 
year and last. Kern County Land’s 
capital shares reached 71 in 1952 
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and sold for 60 early this year. Pres- 
ent prices of the three issues are 40 
to 50 per cent under the highs 
reached last year and are pretty far 
down from the 1953 highs. 

Largely because of differences in 
company activity and operating condi- 
tions, the relative market performance 
of the shares in recent years has been 
uneven. Kern County Land is selling 
at a much lower level than in early 
1951 while New Mexico and Texas 
Pacific are higher despite wide de- 
clines this year. Louisiana Land & 
Exploration, the steadiest performer, 
has retained most of its gains in re- 
cent years since income is almost en- 
tirely from fee lands and mineral and 
royalty interests. No agricultural in- 
terests are represented although there 
is a small annual income from fur 
trapping. 

Since Kern is more directly con- 
cerned in cattle raising than any of 
the other companies, it has suffered 
losses both from marketings and in 
inventory values. Kern produces and 
sells many thousands of head each 


brought a loss of nearly $2.7 million 
compared with $1.4 million income 
from the same source in 1951. More 
animals were sold last year, but at 
distress prices, and the reduction in 
inventory value of herds exceeded 
$2.2 million. Other revenue comes 
from oil and gas royalties and operat- 
ing interests, from crop rentals, canal 
operations, rents and royalties, etc., 
but the loss on cattle constituted such 
a drag on earnings that 1952 final 
results would have suffered but for 
income and excess profits tax relief. 
Taxes in 1952 were about $6.2 mil- 
lion less than in 1951, but this cush- 
ion will be of no help this year. 

Grazing leases provide the most im- 
portant source of New Mexico & 
Arizona Land income. Although the 
company was favored by good range 
conditions in Arizona last year, the 
drought in New Mexico was only 
partially relieved, and conditions this 
year have again been adverse. Lessees 
whose income depends on cattle mar- 
ketings have therefore been affected, 
particularly new customers and those 
which have been expanding. Income 
from oil, gas and mineral leases, al- 
though improving, comprises only a 
small proportion of the whole. 

For Texas Pacific Land Trust, oil 
and gas leases constitute by far the 
major part of income. While ranch- 
ing operations in West Texas have 
been handicapped by the prolonged 
drought, a decline of $712,000 (nearly 
15 per cent) in revenues for the first 
half of this year represents a falling 
off of receipts from oil and gas as well 
as grazing rentals. Since crude oil 
output in Texas was restricted during 
a part of last year because of exces- 
sive stocks, bonuses from oil and gas 
leases were less than in 1951, and 
the same condition has obtained this 
year. 

Shares in all the land companies 
must be classed as speculative, but 


year. In 1952, cattle operations Louisiana Land & Exploration has 
Fiscal Status of the Land Companies 
-—Revenues—, -——— Earned Per Share ——~ 
(Millions) o—Annual—, -Six Months~ -— Dividends — Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 1952 *1953 Price 
Kern County Land... $30.0 $32.6 $2.84 $2.93 N.R. N.R. $2.25 $1.50 39 
Louisiana Land & 
Exploration ....... 17.6 163.287.2355 122 180 28 i130 47 
New Mexico & Ari- 
a RE TEE al34.2 al50.2 0.05 0.02 N.R. N.R. None 0.25 13 
Texas Pacific Land 
: are 8.4 $9 313 326 NR. NR. 3H 1.25 10 





*Paid or declared to October 14. 


a—In thousands. 


N.R.—Not reported. 





had the best earnings record in re- 
cent years because its interests are 
almost entirely confined to extractive 
rather than agricultural enterprises. 
It leases lands to Freeport Sulphur 
Company for mining at Bay St. 
Elaine and other localities as well 
as to several leading oil companies 
for the extraction of oil and gas. 
There were important gains during 
the first six months of this year in 
oil production and in revenues and 
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net income, and the company’s oil 
reserves have been increased by an 
extension of the Terrebonne Bay 
(Caillou Dome) field in which it and 
the Texas Company have an equal 
interest. The other three land com- 
pany issues have declined drastically 
from their highs of the past year, and 
while still not on the bargain counter 
they now appear to be more realis- 
tically priced although not suitable 
for the average investor. THE END 


How to. Appraise 
A Common Stock 


On both a short and a longer term basis, stock prices 


depend primarily on earnings. Thorough study of past, 


present and probable future profits is thus essential 


any years ago, the typical sea- 
soned industrial stock tended 
to fluctuate, as do bank and closed- 
end investment trust shares today, 
around a price approximating its 
book value (total assets minus prior 
claims divided by the number of com- 
mon shares outstanding). Under such 
conditions, common stock appraisal 
started with a determination of the 
amount of this book value, including 
any necessary correction of balance 
sheet valuations of assets. But for at 
least a quarter of a century, any rela- 
tionship between stock prices and 
book values has been fleeting and ac- 
cidental, and if any one factor can be 
considered to have been the major 
determinant ef equity quotations that 
factor is earning power. 

This obviously does not mean that 
there is any fixed or optimum ratio 
between profits and prices. The ratio 
of price to earnings varies widely 
from one industry to another, from 
one company to another even within 
the same field, and from one period 
to another for any given stock. How- 
ever, there is a rough correlation be- 
tween the trends of earnings and of 
prices, and there can be no question 
that a vastly superior or inferior prof- 
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it performance by any individual en- 
terprise will be faithfully reflected, 
perhaps with some time lag, by the 
equity issue involved. 

The importance ascribed to earn- 
ings by the stock market, at the ex- 
pense of balance sheet values, has 
been criticized on logical grounds, but 
it is by no means lacking in justifica- 
tion. Except on a very short term 
basis, earnings are the only source of 
dividend payments, and withheld 
profits have been responsible for the 
steady growth in book values since 
1939. The latter are not subject to 
sudden wide fluctuations and thus it 
is probably inevitable, whether logical 
or not, that a close connection should 
be presumed to exist between stock 
prices and the equally mercurial 
factor of earnings, 

A simple tabulation of profits 
earned in past years can sometimes 
tell a good deal about a company’s 
probable future, but a thorough an- 
alysis must go well beyond this. A 
rising trend of earnings is a favorable 
sign, but this has been such a uni- 
versal experience in recent years that 
it is more than usually important to- 
day for the investor to demand that 
the company whose stock he buys 





shall have shown a degree of earn- 
ings growth at least equal to that dis- 
played by its competitors. 

Another desirable characteristic oi 
profits is relative stability under ad- 
verse business conditions. This is a 
particularly important requirement 
for an issue bought primarily for in- 
come and comparative safety of prin- 
cipal. In some industries, there has 
not been an adequate testing period 
since 1938 or even 1932-33, which are 
too far in the past to be relevant now. 
In such cases, a clue to a company’s 
ability to weather some future busi- 
ness disturbance may be found in the 
trend of its profit margins. Sharp 
and continuous narrowing in the 
share of the sales dollar carried down 
to taxable income constitutes a dan- 
ger signal even though, thanks to 
huge increases in sales, net income 
may have displayed a rising trend. 
Declining margins indicate an ad- 
vancing break-even point which could 
cause large losses in an era of falling 
sales. 

In making any study of earnings or 
profit margins, it is frequently neces- 
sary to correct reported figures for 
non-recurring, irrelevant or mislead- 
ing items. Profits or losses on sale of 
investments or other assets should be 
excluded, as should “voluntary” re- 
serves such as one set up for contin- 
gencies or for possible future inven- 
tory losses; charges of this type (or 
credits from reserves previously set 
up) are wholly discretionary and 
have no bearing on continuing earn- 
ing power. An effort should be made 
to determine whether charges for de 
preciation and/or depletion, as a per. 
centage of sales and fixed assets, are 
in line with those made by competi- 
tors. In comparing the profit mar- 
gins of two or more enterprises, non- 
operating items such as investment 
income should be excluded. 


Confirm Statistics 


Whatever conclusions may be 
drawn from study of a company’s 
actual earnings record, they should 
not be acted upon unless they are con- 
firmed by non-statistical factors. One 
of the most important of these is the 
nature of the business. Actual sta- 
bility of earnings during the postwar 
period, for example, offers little as- 
surance of continued prosperity in the 

Please turn to page 29 
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Bank Stocks Have 


Investment Appeal 


While interest rates have eased slightly recently, loan 


volume has expanded and earnings generally have risen de- 


spite higher operating costs. Dividends are well covered 


hird quarter earnings of banks in 

the metropolitan New York City 
area almost uniformly exceeded sec- 
ond quarter results and in several 
instances set new high records for the 
quarter. Comparisons between the 
second and third quarters, of course, 
are not always significant. This is 
because many institutions customarily 
receive a greater amount of special 
fees and other income during the sec- 
ond and fourth quarters than during 
the first and third periods. 

For the first nine months of this 
year, however, banking institutions, 
with minor exceptions, made much 
better showings than in the same 
three-quarter period of last year. The 
two exceptions among those included 


in the accompanying tabulation 
showed practically no change in 
profits. Indicated earnings of Han- 


over, for example, were $4.25 per 
share in each year while the indicated 
earnings of First National ($17.57 
per share) were only three cents per 
share under indicated net for the 1952 
period. 


Best Period Ahead 


Dividends have been well covered. 
Eleven of the 14 banks tabulated more 
than covered their entire 1953 re- 
quirements in the first nine months. 
With final period earnings normally 
the best of the year, the three others 
will have no trouble in meeting divi- 
dend needs with a wide margin to 
spare. 

In 1952 year-end extra distribu- 
tions were declared by the Bank of 
New York, First National and 
United States Trust. They and sev- 
eral others, on the basis of earnings 
thus far this year as well as pros- 
pects for further betterment, may be 
expected to declare extra dividends 
along with their next regular quar- 
terly distributions. 

There have been no increases in 
regular dividend rates since the first 
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National City Bank 


of the year, when the Bank of 
the Manhattan, Bankers Trust and 
Manufacturers Trust each increased 
quarterly payments by five cents a 
share. Earnings would appear to 
justify others in following their ex- 
ample with the turn into the new year, 
while still adhering to the traditional 
conservatism of bankers in the matter 
of dividend distributions. 

The good showings made in the 
third quarter, generally a continua- 
tion of the better tone of second quar- 
ter reports, were effected despite 
persistent rises in operating costs, in- 
cluding salaries and moderate secur- 


ity write-offs. In some cases the 
banks also operated against the fur- 
ther drawback of being subject to 
EPT. 

For the most part the better over- 
all picture was due to the rising, and 
high, level of loans, combined with 
the higher interest rates that have pre- 
vailed since last April. Most of the 
leading institutions reported a larger 
volume of outstanding loans at the end 
of the quarter than on June 30, al- 
though the over-all total reported for 
September 30 by all banks was not 
greatly in excess of the June 30 fig- 
ure. Some of the banks specializing 
in commercial loans have noted re- 
cently a moderate decline in this cate- 
gory, but lending institutions which 
have been placing greater emphasis 
on realty and other loans, have stead- 
ily expanded their portfolios. By and 
large, the rise in gross income has 
offset, and more, the rise in operating 
costs and the effect of losses incurred 
by some banks as the result of invest- 
ment readjustments. 


Markets Are Inactive 


Bank shares appeal to a limited 
field of investors because of the low 
return they normally offer. Traded 
over-the-counter for the most part, 
they do not enjoy active markets and 
at times the spreads between bid and 
asked prices are considerable. Their 
appeal is mainly to the highly conser- 
vative investor who looks primarily 
for safety of principal rather than for 
income. Institutional investors also 
find the shares well adapted to their 
requirements, and by their standards 
the yields are satisfactory. 


Highlights of Leading New York City Banks 


—"Indicated Earnings———, Book 


Annual -tNine Months~ Value -~Dividends—, Recent 

1952 1952 1953 9-30-53 1952 §1953 Bid Yield 
Bank of Manhattan Co.... a$2.53 $1.64 $1.94 $34.21 $1.40 $1.60 36 44% 
Bank of New York........ 25.21 16.96 18.72 470.74 16.00 14.00 352 4.5 
Wein Treat ... sss. a3.97 a2.90 a2.91 58.22 2.00 2.20 48 4.6 
Chase National ........... 3.48 2.51 2.62 51.81 2.00 2.00 45 4.4 
Chemical Bank & Tr. ..... 3.96 2.96 3.19 50.83 2.00 2.00 46 4.3 
First National (New York) 24.29 17.60 17.57 476.91 21.67 22.00 386 5.7 
Guaranty Trust (N.Y.) ... 4.99 3.20 3.22 78.13 3.00 3.45 63 5.4 
Hanover Bank (N.Y.) .... 6.99 425 425 11968 4.00 4.00 91 4.5 
J Ure al.63  a1.20 a1.26 24.67 1.10 0.75 21 4.7 
Manufacturers Trust ...... a5.31 a3.88 a4.27 70.52 2.60 2.80 61 4.6 
National City (N.Y.) .... ab3.98 ab2.89 ab3.09  »b56.41 2.00 c2.00 50 4.0 
New York Trust ......... 8.70 6.49 6.76 123.42 5.00 5.00 113 4.4 
Public National (N.Y.).... 3.64 2.67 a3.11 56.01 2.25 2.25 45 5.0 
We & weet GU O..<.55.. 20.13 13.93 14.89 315.27 14.00 16.00 260 6.2 





*Per share. tEnded September 30. §Declared or paid to October 14. a—Net operating earnings. 
b—Including City Bank-Farmers Trust Co. c—Plus stock. = ” = 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital infor- 
mation and statistical data on these issues. 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but no 


responsibility is assumed for thefr accuracy. The opinions 


American Brake Shoe B+- 

At 35 shares represent one of the 
better quality issues in the cyclical 
rail equipment field. (Pays $3 an- 
nually.) At the current operating 
level, expiration of E.P.T. will add 
about $2 a share to next year’s earn- 
ings. Total defense business of the 
company is relatively small and the 
Korean truce has not affected either 
production or backlogs. Results of 
the diversification program are begin- 
ning to show up, with parts for the 
aircraft industry now being produced 
in volume. The company is construct- 
ing a plant in Alabama to manufac- 
ture a new cast steel freight car wheel 
which has been under research and 
test for the last six years. New weld- 
ing alloys and powdered metal prod- 
ucts are showing wide customer ac- 
ceptance and sales are expected to 
cross the $145 million mark. 


American Cyanamid B+ 

Shares at 45 have long term growth 
possibilities. (Pays $2 annually.) 
Lower net than the 75 cents a share 
reported for the three months ended 
June 30, is expected for the Sep- 
tember quarter. Seasonally, third 
quarter results compare less favor- 
ably because operations are slower at 
the company’s drug division, Lederle 
Laboratories, and in addition, indus- 
try-wide vacations cut down sales. 
Moreover, production this year has 
been interrupted by strikes. Lederle 
has announced discovery of a new 
antibiotic, tetracycline, claimed to be 
effective against typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia and “strep” throat. 


Champion Paper B 

Issue is a businessman's invest- 
ment; recent price 30. (Pays $1.50 
annually.) Establishing record levels 
in production of pulp and paper in 
the quarter year ended June 30 (the 
8 


Opinions are 


initial period of company’s current fis- 
cal year) sales reached an all-time 
high. According to President R. B. 
Robertson, Jr., business looks good 
and there is a heavy demand for the 
company’s products, reflected this 
year in the absence of a summer 
slump such as in 1952. At the pres- 
ent rate of operations, six months re- 
sults should be somewhat above those 
of a year ago, reversing the earnings 
downtrend evident in the past three 
fiscal periods. An expansion program 
totaling $9.5 million is planned for the 
current year. 


Columbia Gas B 
Now at 14, stock has attraction 
for income and long-term growth. 
(Pays 90c annually.) The company 
again declared a 30-cent year-end di- 
vidend on the common stock, payable 
November 14 to stock of record Oc- 
tober 20. This was not entirely un- 
expected although total 1953 pay- 
ments exceeded earnings, as was also 
the case last year. The chairman 
points out that profits have been 
held down because of the delays in 
obtaining equitable rate increases 
from various regulatory commis- 
sions. These are largely adjustments 
to offset gas purchase costs, already 
granted to suppliers by the Federal 
Power Commission. The case of 
United Fuel Gas Co., a Columbia 
subsidiary, highlights these difficul- 
ties. The F.P.C. had approved a 
rate to provide a 6.25 per cent re- 
turn but the company found that the 
resulting service rates, arrived at by 
the Commission, would produce only 
3.69 per cent for 1953. In this in- 
stance, a re-hearing was requested. 


Dobeckmun C+ 

Stock at 19 ts a speculative issue 
in the paper group. (Paid $1.40 in 
1952; $1.05 so far this year.) Man- 


expressed should be read in line with the investment policy 
outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. "Also FW” 
refers to last previous item in this department. Ratings are 


from Financial World Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 


agement predicts that sales this year 
will top the previous record year of 
1951, and that earnings will come 
close to $2.20 a share, a gain over 
last year’s $1.18 a share, but under 
the $3.14 of 1951. Despite apprehen- 
sion over results in the cellophane 
conversion field earlier in the year, 
sales in this line are now improving. 
Markets for new products are being 
developed, and President T. F. Dolan 
feels that the outlook for the com- 
pany has improved. 


Garrett Corp. C+- 

Stock, now at 27, is speculative 
growth issue but company’s trade po- 
sition is strong. (Paid $1.60 in 1952; 
$1.20 plus 10% stock so far in 1953.) 
The company’s AiResearch Manufac- 
turing division has designed new, sai- 
er and cheaper gas turbines for air- 
craft. They are featured by a pres 
surized chamber which insulates the 
hot parts of the engines with com- 
pressed air. These sections are now 
encased in stainless steel and alumi- 
num. The turbines are described as 
follows: one is a compressed air sup- 
ply unit, weighing 170 pounds and de- 
veloping 170 horsepower ; the other, 
a combination compressor and shaft- 
power type, from which both kinds 
of power can be extracted simultane- 
ously. They are designed for ad- 
vanced jets, either as a primary pro- 
pellant in the air or as an auxiliary 
starting unit on the ground. 


Greyhound B 

Shares at 13 afford a liberal yield 
but are speculative. (Pays $1 an- 
nually.) Company is acquiring a 33.7 
per cent common stock interest held 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad in 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, one of the 
bus system’s largest operating com- 
panies. Greyhound has also agreed 
to purchase a 50 per cent common 
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stock interest held by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines. In addition, the bus 
firm will purchase the assets of Ten- 
nessee Coach Company, which has 
routes connecting with Greyhound 
Lines. The three acquisitions will 
cost approximately $22.5 million 
which will be raised through private 
placement of $25 million, 20-year 
notes. Preferred stock in the Pacific 
and Pennsylvania companies also will 
be issued to the railroads concerned 
as partial payment. 


Macy (R. H.) B 

At 23, shares appear to have dis- 
counted near-term uncertainties. 
(Pays $1.60 annually.) Operating 
profit for the year ended August 1 
showed a sharp increase to $2.20 
per share vs. actual merchandising net 
of 98 cents per share in fiscal 1952 
(plus a_ substantial capital gain 
through the sale of its interest in 
General Teleradio last year.) In fis- 
cal 1953 gross sales increased slightly 
but management feels that mark-ups 
are inadequate because of intensive 
competition. No change in volume is 
expected in the last quarter of 1953 
or the first half of 1954 but the 
threat of recession is not a problem 
since inventories are in excellent con- 
dition. Since present volume of $332 
million is satisfactory, efforts will be 
directed toward a tighter rein on op- 
erating costs to help increase profit 
margins, 


Manhattan Shirt B 

At 22, shares represent one of the 
better situated equities in the shirt 
supply field. (Pays $1.40 annually.) 
The company is entering the ladies’ 
field with the introduction of a new 
line of man-tailored shirts for wo- 
men, which will be available by the 
Spring of 1954. To be known as 
Lady Manhattan, it marks the first 
time that a large brand-name manu- 
facturer of men’s shirts has entered 
the women’s field. The line will be 
launched in response to a growing 
demand from women for man-tailored 
shirts, and an independent research 
organization has been at work to 
gauge the potential market for the 
products. A broad range of fabrics 
and colors will be offered, and spe- 
cial attention will be given to mascu- 
line details and shirt fashion trends. 
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May. Department Stores A 

Now 29, shares are suitable for av- 
erage investment lists. (Pays $1.80 
annually.) The company is develop- 
ing its first shopping center, on a 55- 
acre tract in northeast Ohio. The 
center will contain about 40 stores 
with the largest to be occupied by M. 
O’Neil Company, a_ wholly-owned 
May subsidiary with headquarters in 
Akron. Scheduled for completion in 
February 1954, May has long-range 
plans for other centers if this one 
proves successful. Company estimates 
place full-year 1953 results about on 
a par with 1952 profitwise, although 
sales have been running about six per 
cent ahead. But if the sales trend 
can be maintained through the Christ- 
mas season net income might show a 
substantial gain. 


National Dairy Products ge 

Now at 61, this semi-investment is- 
sue yields 4.9% and is suitable for 
general lists. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Two new products which are enjoying 
good sales growth are a margarine 
which spreads smoothly even when ice 
cold and Cheez Whiz, a prepared 
cheese sauce. The company is now 
experimenting with Party-Freez, a 
vegetable fat frozen dessert which is 
expected some day to challenge ice 
cream as margarine has competed 
with butter. National’s success in re- 
cent years has been due in great part 
to far-sighted management policies as 
reflected in the company’s leading 
position in numerous important dairy 
lines. 


New England Electric System C+ 

Stock, now at 14, is one of more 
speculative utility equities but yield 
is attractive. (Paid 87¥4c in 1952; 
90c so far in 1953.) Although sales 
and revenues showed substantial im- 
provement in the eight months ended 
August 31, 1953, over the same pe- 
riod of 1952, higher wages and taxes 
held net income per share to 74 cents 
vs. 72 cents, based on average num- 
ber of shares outstanding. The com- 
pany reported a gain of 10 per cent 
in electric sales, 40 per cent of which 
came from residential business, and 
an increase in production of over 316 
million kilowatt hours. A wage in- 
crease, put into effect last year, added 
about $2 million on a yearly basis to 
costs but $1.5 million in rate hikes 


granted to New England Power Co. 
will have little effect on consolidated 
net since sales are mostly to other 
company subsidiaries. Conversion to 
natural gas and other improvements 
in operation boosted net from this 
source about $205,000 during the 
period. 


Reynolds Metals C+ 

This highly integrated aluminum 
producer is a speculative growth issue 
but amply priced at 46. (Paid $1 
plus 10% stock in 1952; 75c plus 5% 
stock so far this year.) The com- 
pany’s wholly-owned subsidiary, Rey- 
nolds Mining Corp., has begun ini- 
tial operations on a project to develop 
its bauxite ore leases in Haiti under 
a 60-year agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of that country. Several mil- 
lion dollars are to be spent on this 
installation, scheduled to produce 
slightly less than the 750,000 tons an- 
nual capacity of the recently activated 
properties in Jamaica, but designed 
for a rapid increase as needed. Parent 
company’s aluminum ingot potential 
has been raised to about 414,500 tons, 
of which a U. S. Government 5-year 
purchase contract calls for 190,000 
tons yearly. Near term profits will 
be aided by rising fabricating ship- 
ments, price increases (January and 
July, 1953) and a recent decision to 
write off emergency facilities at a nor- 
mal rate rather than use the five-year 
amortization permissible under Gov- 
ernment ruling. 


Sheraton Corp. Cc 

Despite a strong trade position, 
shares (now 12) remain essentially 
speculative. (Pays 15c quarterly, plus 
stock in 1953.) The company an- 
nounced the sale of its Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel in Daytona Beach, Florida, at 
a price reported to be in excess of 
$1.1 million. The Sheraton property 
at Daytona includes a_ twenty-unit 
motel addition, an apartment house, 
two swimming pools and a beach ca- 
bana, all situated on a 750-foot ocean 
frontage. Earnings for the quarter 
ended July 31, inched up to 54 cents 
a share vs. 45 cents in the like period 
a year earlier, on a substantially larg- 
er amount of shares. Prospects for 
the Canadian subsidiaries are favor- 
able and almost all hotels located in 
the United States are enjoying a 
profitable year. 
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National Lead in Growth Phase 


Although company is 62 years old, business in recent years 


has expanded vigorously with sales more than doubling 


in postwar period. Earnings have more than kept pace 


Ithough National Lead remains 
A loyal to its name, the firm’s 
aggressive policy of research and 
acquisition of established companies 
has resulted in its widely diversified 
activities of today. From a begin- 
ning in 1891 as a consolidation of 
several manufacturers of lead pig- 
ments and one lead mining and smelt- 
ing enterprise, National Lead has 
broadened its interests until its cur- 
rent products list includes such non- 
lead items as chemicals, oil well drill- 
ing muds and titanium. 

Paints and pigments continue to 
represent the largest segment of total 
sales, approximately 35 per cent at 
the present time. This is essentially a 
stable business, as the bulk of paint 
goes into maintenance work and is not 
dependent on new construction out- 
lays. Despite the importance of this 
line to the company, it is interesting 
to note that its exterior mixed paints 
were introduced only some six years 
ago (spring of 1947) for nation- 
wide distribution under the well- 
known Dutch Boy label. 

During the 1920s, National Lead 
pioneered in the development of ti- 
tanium pigments, with their superior 
covering and hiding qualities. The 
company is now the leader in this 
field, operating the country’s largest 
mine for ilmenite, the source of 
titanium. These new pigments are 
superseding lead compounds as paint 
bases, and a growing market is ex- 
pected to be found in the fields of 
ceramics, rubber, plastics and paper. 
National Lead has its eye on this 
potential, having expanded its tita- 
nium pigments plant capacity several 
times since the end of World War II. 

About one fifth of National Lead’s 
volume is accounted for by. unfinished 
and fabricated metallic lead, tin, anti- 
mony and zinc products. Activity in 
the metallic lead field extends back to 
the formation of the company. Over 
the years, however, operations have 
been expanded to include other 
metals, and items in this group find 
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their way into a variety of industries. 
Lead pipe, sheet and lead-lined valves 
are used in chemical installations; 
solder and zinc alloys are taken by 
the automobile industry; type metals 
are sold to the printing trade and 
antimonial lead and lead oxides are 
consumed by battery manufacturers. 
Despite advances made in this group, 
diversification in other directions has 
reduced its importance in over-all 
operations. 

Most of the metal used by National 
lead is purchased from others, and 
products are sold at fixed dollar mark- 
ups over the market price of the 
basic raw material. Consequently, al- 
though lower metal prices reduce dol- 
lar sales, as in 1952, earnings are 
not proportionately affected. 

National Lead’s most recent ac- 
quisition was the Doehler-Jarvis 
Corporation, a leading producer of 
non-ferrous die castings as well as 
of ornamental and functional hard- 
ware. This line currently constitutes 
20 per cent of the company’s total 
volume, adding close to $85 million in 
annual sales. 

Production of metal bearings, es- 
pecially railway journal bearings, 





National Lead 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $91.9 $0.32 $0.17 145%— 6 
1938.. 65.2 0.25 0.17 103%— 5% 
1939.. 80.9 0.41 0.29 9Y4%4— 6 
1940.. 90.7 0.45 0.29 744— 4% 
1941.. 139.2 0.37 0.21 63%4— 4 
1942.. 127.7 0.24 0.17 5xR— 4 
1943.. 148.6 0.34 0.25 62%— 4% 
1944.. 1662 0.60 0.33 84— 6% 
1945.. 167.6 048 0.33 12Y4—8 
1946.. 1674 082 0.550 134—9 
1947.. 268.0 109 067 124%4— 8% 
1948.. 320.5 1.15 70.42 12%—9% 
1949.. 257.5 1.29 0.75 12%— 8% 
1950.. 342.7 241 1.33 234%—11% 
1951.. 3899 205 1.42 33%4—21% 
1952.. 358.0 2.06 145 33 —253%4 
Six months ended June 30: 

1952... ee Ve. tide - ccauataness 
1953.. 217.9 1.16 a$1.05 a34%;—2954 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1906. 
+Plus 5% in stock. a—Through October 14. 


contributes about 10 per cent of the 
company’s sales dollar. An additional 
8 per cent results from the activities 
of the rapidly expanding Baroid Di- 
vision, which supples the oil well 
drilling industry with drilling muds, 
field engineering and other services. 

The remaining 7 per cent of sales 
takes in many products and oper- 
ations still in their infancy but capa- 
ble of important growth. Among 
them is National Lead’s interest in 
titanium metal, considered by many 
as one of the most significant factors 
in the company’s outlook. In 1950, 
National Lead joined with Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel to form Titanium 
Metals Corporation of America, now 
the largest producer of this versatile 
metal. The future of the material, 
which combines unusual strength and 
light weight with remarkable corro- 
sion resistance, is a challenging one, 
awaiting only the attainment of lower 
production costs. 


New Product Series 


National Lead is also carrying on 
research in the chemical field, de- 
veloping stabilizers for plastics and a 
new series of products called Ben- 
tones, derived from bentonite clay. 
The company has a 60 per cent 
interest in the Nickel Processing 
Corporation, which operates the Gov- 
ernment-owned Nacaro Nickel Plant 
in Cuba on a fee basis. In addition, 
construction is under way on a Gov- 
ernment-financed plant at Frederick- 
town, Mo., for the extraction of 
nickel, copper and cobalt by a new 
process. 

With few exceptions, National 
Lead’s expansion has been financed 
through earnings retained in the 
business. One noticeable deviation 
from this policy was the exchange of 
1,222,118 shares of common stock 
in acquisition of Doehler-Jarvis. Na- 
tional Lead has no funded debt, and 
its 11,302,782 outstanding common 
shares are preceded by two small 
preferred issues: a 7 per cent class 
A with 234,293 shares outstanding, 
ranking ahead of 90,185 shares of a 
class B 6 per cent issue. In strong 
position financially, current assets 
are 2.3 times current liabilities. 

National Lead has a long history 
of profitable operations and a con- 
tinuous dividend record extending 
back to 1906. Sales trend has been 
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strongly upward, with 1952 volume 
of $358 million being approximately 
2% times the sales total of ten years 
ago. Volume has more than doubled 
just in the post war period, while 
earnings have jumped 600 per cent in 
the past decade and 250 per cent in 
the postwar years. 

The addition of the Doehler-Jarvis 
business for ten months of this year, 


supplementing normal growth, could 
result in total 1953 sales in the neigh- 
borhood of $460 million and earnings 
of $2.30 per share, compared with 
$2.06 in 1952. Last year, the $1 reg- 
ular dividend total was supplemented 
by a 45-cent year-end extra. This 
year so far, in addition to the usual 
25-cent quarterly payments there 
have been two 15-cent extras—paid 


(ood Outlook for Retail Trade 


With disposable income at peak, sales in coming months 
should equal the record level of 1952. Tax reductions 


will help offset any decline in gross incomes next year 


eople today are spending not only 
P more dollars in retail stores but 
are placing a larger proportion of the 
income dollar in retail trade chan- 
nels. Such trade is linked fairly closely 
with variations in consumer buying 
power, which the Department of 
Commerce portrays statistically as 
disposable income. 

Disposable income has been on the 
rise for the last 20 years with only 
a few slight interruptions, as in 1938 
and 1949. Retail sales, however, have 
climbed faster than disposable in- 
come. From 1933 through 1952 in- 
come was multiplied a little more than 
five times over, retail sales more than 
six times. Before World War II, re- 
tail buying took an average of 60 per 
cent of disposable income each year, 
but since early 1947 the consumer has 
spent close to 70 per cent of such 
income in retail stores. 

The question which naturally fol- 
lows is, why this increase? One rea- 
son which may occur is the satisfying 
of postponed demand for major dur- 
ables following the war plus the buy- 
ing sprees which occurred following 
the Korean outbreak in June 1950 
and during the early months of 1951. 
Yet these are more or less temporary 
factors; in 1951, for example, retail 
sales lagged somewhat following the 
early buying spree inasmuch as con- 
sumers had stocked up. 

The actual reasons for increased 
retail buying over the longer term 
are more fundamental. As a matter 
of fact, more wants have been created 
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because of a substantial rise in the 
number of married people during the 
last decade coupled with a decline in 
the number of single persons. Home 
ownership meanwhile has increased 
very rapidly. Between 1941 and 1952 
the number of non-farm’ homes in- 
creased by almost exactly 80 per cent. 
but from 1930 through 1940 the gain 
was but a mere seven per cent. 

These figures are important since 
to outfit a home takes not only 50 
or more pieces of furniture but many 
more articles used in the everyday 
process of living. The average apart- 
ment dweller needs and has room for 
only a limited number of these things. 


Significance of Rise 


The rapid increase in home owner- 
ship would be much less significant 
if the population had increased at the 
same rate in the meantime. But be- 
tween 1930 and 1952 the gain in 
population was approximately 30 per 
cent compared with 102 per cent for 
homes in the year just passed. Just 
about in line with the gain in home 
ownership is the increase in auto- 
mobiles owned throughout the nation. 
While passenger cars represent some 
portion of retail sales, they also com- 
prise a stimulant for further buying 
of fuels, parts and accessories which 
also are retail items. At the end of 
1930, automobile registrations totaled 
close to 23 million, but there were 
more than 43.6 million at the end of 
last year, representing a gain of 90 
per cent. Greater use of consumer 


in June and September. There is 
little question that this year’s total 
payments will at least equal the $1.45 
for 1952, and a $1.60 annual total 
seems well within the company’s 
ability. The latter figure, with the 
stock around current levels of 33, 
would afford a yield of nearly 5 per 
cent, a reasonable return for a growth 
situation of good quality. 





Charles P. Cushing 


installment credit has helped here as 
well as in furnishing the home. 

Fundamentally, therefore, it is the 
increase in the number and variety 
of everyday wants, as reflected im 
wider ownership of homes and auto- 
mobiles, which is chiefly responsible 
for larger spending of the income 
dollar for retail goods. Consumer 
purchasing power currently continues 
at peak levels, and the close relation- 
ship between disposable income and 
retail sales is shown in the increase 
of 6.7 per cent in the former during 
the first six months (estimated on an 
annual basis) compared with a gain of 
6.3 per cent in retail sales through 
August. 

Disposable income, it is expected, 
will probably remain fairly close to 
the peak level of $247.7 billion (an- 
nual rate) shown for the second 
quarter. While a downturn to $246 
billion for the full year is possible, this 
would still be four per cent over the 
1952 level. 

During the first eight months of 
this year, retail sales were at a peak 
rate of $14 billion per month vs. 
slightly under $13 billion for the same 
1952 period, and with prices about 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


... LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Savings Deposit Rates 


Recent action of the 
New York State Banking Board in 
removing its ceiling on the interest 
rates savings banks may pay to depos- 
itors is not likely to result in any 
striking immediate changes but con- 
tains some interesting longer-range 
implications. Before a savings bank 
may lift its present rate, from the for- 
mer maximum of 2% per cent, the 
customary 30 days’ notice is required. 
And quite probably, any increase 
passed on to depositors would take 
the form of an extra year-end inter- 
est-dividend distribution rather than 
a straight increase in annual rate. 
The present rising supply of loan- 
able funds is not one to encourage 
lenders in general and savings banks 
in particular to go all out in a compe- 
tition to draw in savings at a general 
rise in interest costs. But the leeway 
needed to encourage such action has 
now been provided should the savings 
institutions deem it necessary. Mean- 
while, another relic of the control era 
has been removed. 


Defense Payments 


OPERATION CANDOR can 
become Operation Confusion when 
too many spokesmen present the Gov- 
vernment’s views on a given subject, 
and it can fade into Operation Suspi- 
cion when there is delay in explaining 
the why’s and wherefore’s. We are 
referring, not to discussion of the hy- 
drogen bomb, but to the speculation 
over the Defense Department’s re- 
ported slow-down in progress pay- 
ments on defense contracts. Quite 
understandably, prime contractors for 
planes, tanks and ships were con- 
cerned over instructions suggesting 
that requests for payment be scru- 
tinized carefully before checks were 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


forwarded. Red tape is a deterrent in 
itself, and to make the tape gummy 
imposes additional hardship. How- 
ever, it now appears that the Govern- 
ment concern has been over financing 
excess inventories in war contractors’ 
plants, not in paying for work done. 
The result of the controversy, it seems 
to us, has been to clear the air. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Secre- 
tary Wilson will not become party to 
a plan to lift the squeeze on Govern- 
ment by the makeshift method of 
transferring it to business. But he 
is well within the bounds of propriety 
when he suggests that progress pay- 
ments should be applied to the pur- 
pose intended, namely, cash where 
needed to get the work started and 
payments at intervals thereafter when 
specified phases of the operation are 
completed. That is quite different 
from a policy of dragging heels on 
payment in order to keep the Govern- 
ment’s cash balance up. 


Freight Cars 


Aw vttimatem is the 
description applied to portions of a 
recent speech by Defense Transport 
Administrator James K. Knudson in 
which he urged the Class I railroads 
to increase freight car ownership to 
1,850,000, possibly by sometime in 
1955. If they do not fall in line, he in- 
dicated, he may ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to order them 
into line. These words are strong, but 
so is the need; for, as Mr. Knudson 
indicated, rail rolling stock is not suf- 
ficient for peacetime needs in our 
present thriving economy, let alone 
defense needs. 

Curiously, however, the so-called 
ultimatum is directed at the very peo- 
ple who want to do precisely what 
the Defense Transport Administra- 
tor wants them to do. Railroad man- 


















agement does not derive satisfaction 
from having too few cars nor from 
pressing into service cars that should 
have been retired years ago. But 
they ask one pertinent question: 
“How are we going to pay for them?” 
The carriers have about completed 
the major job of dieselization, and 
are eager to go forward in other di- 
rections. But before their important 
creditors, the insurance companies, 
will back them in further car pur- 
chases they naturally inquire into the 
railroads’ ability to pay. Fortunately, 
the carriers are in shape to under- 
take new obligations provided they 
are permitted to retain a reasonable 
portion of increased net their mod- 
ernization program has effected to 
date. Will Railroad Labor and the 
Tax Collector let them? The prospect 
is probably more favorable than re- 
cent market action would indicate. 


Tax Outlook 


A Quick survey of the 
investor's tax outlook reveals this pic- 
ture: On January first the last mark- 
up of ten per cent in the individual 
income tax rate will terminate as will 
the corporate excess profits tax. On 
April first the chances appear about 
even that the present corporate in- 
come tax rate of 52 per cent, may be 
returned to 47 per cent, and that ex- 
cise levies on liquor, gasoline, tobacco 
and automobiles will lower. By June 
30, a clearer view will be had of pros- 
pects for revision of two invidious 
evils, namely, double taxation of divi- 
dens received by investors and the 
capital gains tax which, though a tax 
on capital, is treated as if it were an 
impost on income. Should the year- 
end tax reductions increase purchas- 
ing power to the extent many predict, 
the easing of other taxes later in the 
year well might follow. 
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Beatrice Foods in 


Expansion Stage 


Acquisition of Creameries of America has substantially 


broadened the company's operations. Net profits in the 


current fiscal year are running ahead of 1952-53 level 


eatrice Foods Company—third 
largest unit in the dairy industry 
—expanded its operations consider- 
ably last August when it merged with 
Creameries of America, a leading 
West Coast dairy concern. Acquisi- 
tion of Creameries added $49 million 
to Beatrice’s sales, for a combined 
1952 total of $284 million, and dollar 
volume of the two companies is cur- 
rently estimated at close to $300 mil- 
lion a year. Beatrice also benefited 
from the combination earningswise, 
since the company’s actual earnings 
of $3.67 a share in the February 28, 
1953 fiscal year were boosted to $3.86 
a share on a pro-forma basis. 


Enlarges Market Area 


The merger also extended the 
marketing area of Beatrice into seven 
Western states and into the Hawaiian 
Islands. (Creameries’ Hawaiian op- 
erations furnished over a quarter of 
sales and earnings of that company 
during 1952.) While the Meadow 
Gold label of Beatrice is well-known 
from New York to California, prior 
to the merger Beatrice primarily op- 
erated in the Middle West (the state 
with the largest number of company 
plants is Illinois) and additional geo- 
graphic diversification was much to 
be desired. 

Another noteworthy result of the 
combination is the effect on the sales 
composition of the present company. 
Reference to the accompanying tabu- 
lation will show the contributions of 
various products to 1952-53 fiscal 
year sales of Beatrice alone. How- 
ever, on a combined basis the propor- 
tion of sales derived from fluid milk 
and cream increases to 37 per cent, 
while that of butter drops to 17 per 
cent. This is important because per 
capita consumption of fluid milk is up 
16 per cent since the 1935-1939 
period whereas the market for butter 
has been steadily shrinking. Per 
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Beatrice’s 

1952-53 Sales Dollar 
Fluid Milk & Cream....... 33% 
Pere 20 
<r 18 
re 8 
fOther Specialty Foods & 

Ne 
Cheese, Dried Milk & 

Manufactured Products... 7 
Poultry & Eggs............ s 

, Raed Say ee 100% 

* Includes ice cream mix. + Margarine, 
LaChoy Chinese food products, salad 


dressings, cold storage revenues, etc. 











capita butter consumption this year is 
estimated at 8.6 pounds or nearly 50 
per cent less than the 16.9 pounds 
consumed in 1940. 

In appraising the importance of 
butter in Beatrice’s operating picture, 
however, several points should be 
noted. The company’s sales of the 
spread have held up better than over- 
all consumption figures indicate; in 
1952, for example, national consump- 
tion of butter fell 10 per cent but 
Beatrice’s unit sales were off only 
two per cent. It is true that the 
contribution of butter to company 
earnings is a rather minor one, but 
the product helps absorb overhead 
costs. Furthermore, while Beatrice 


does not manufacture margarine, it 
distributes leading brands of this fast- 
growing product in most areas of op- 
eration. 

Milk is admittedly a low-margin 
business. Though the latest annual 
report of Beatrice notes that dollar 
sales of milk increased for the 14th 
year in a row, the company points 
out that “the margin of profit on each 
quart of milk sold during the year, 
after allowing for Federal taxes, 
amounted to only three-tenths of a 
cent.”” On the other hand, milk con- 
sumption is unusually stable and a 
rising population and growing health 
consciousness should gradually 
broaden its markets. Nutritionists 
are agreed that a sound diet should 
include at least five quarts of milk 
a week for each person, yet nearly 
half the population consumes less than 
this amount. If this recommenda- 
tion were followed universally, na- 
tional consumption of milk would be 
one-fifth greater than at present. 


Adds to Specialties 


Beatrice is also a major distribu- 
tor (not a processor) of frozen foods 
and profit margins in this line have 
been declining steadily in recent years. 
As an offset, the company has ex- 
panded its specialty products such as 
LaChoy ready-to-serve chop suey 
and chow mein, Beatreme powdered 
shortening and Chox for making hot 
chocolate. In addition, the company 
is an important operator of cold stor- 
age warehouses and has_ benefited 
from steady demand for freezer 
space. 

In comparison with its larger com- 
petitors, National Dairy and Borden, 
the profit margins realized by Bea- 
trice tend to be on the narrow side. 
In fiscal 1953, the company’s earn- 
ings before taxes equaled 3.51 per 
cent of sales compared with 4.35 per 
cent for Borden and 6.10 per cent for 
National Dairy. To a degree, how- 
ever, this is compensated for by the 
fact that Beatrice does an extremely 
large volume of business in relation 
to its total invested capital. 

Reflecting the elimination of price 
controls and a more abundant supply 
of fluid milk, margins of Beatrice 
Foods—like those of other dairy con- 
cerns—have widened in recent op- 
erating periods and profits of $1.51 
per share were reported for the six 
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months ended August 31 vs. $1.26 in 
the prior comparable period. Interim 
earnings figures are believed to be 
stated on a conservative basis and for 
the full fiscal year ended next Feb- 
ruary 28 profits are likely to fall in 
the $4 to $4.25 per share range. At 
the present price of 39, therefore, the 
1.1 million outstanding common 


Uncertain Status 


shares are quoted at about 9.5 times 
estimated 1953 earnings and at 8.8 
times average pro-forma net of $4.45 
a share in the 1948-1952 period. The 
yield, based on the indicated $2.25 an- 
nual dividend (50 cents quarterly 
plus a 25-cent special payment in 
January) is 5.8 per cent. All things 
considered, the common stock has at- 


traction for income and long-term 
appreciation possibilities. The com- 
pany’s 33@ per cent preferred which 
sells at 104 to yield 3.2 per cent is 
also of interest because it may be ex- 
changed for 224 shares of common 
stock through July 1, 1955; the issue 
currently hovers around its conver- 
sion parity with the common. 


for United Shoe Machinery 


Sales and rentals should continue at satisfactory levels, 


but Government anti-trust suit clouds future outlook. 


Foreign currency restrictions a block to larger earnings 


|) panne 17 will mark the sixth 
anniversary of the United States 
Government’s suit against United 
Shoe Machinery under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. The results of a final 
appeal to the Supreme Court are ex- 
pected during the 1953-54 term which 
recently began. Until that time United 
Shoe will make no changes in its 
operating procedure. 

Last February the District Court 
in Massachusetts ruled that through 
leases United Shoe maintained a net- 
work of contacts with about 90 per 
cent of all shoe factories and supplied 
more than 75 per cent of the shoe 
machinery used. The Court ruled that 
“United Shoe must offer to sell any 
inachines it makes, and terms for leas- 
ing must not make it substantially 
more advantageous for a shoe maker 
to lease than to buy.”’ 


“Free From Taint’ 


However, the Court did not uphold 
the Government’s contention that the 
company had entered into a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce. The Judge went on to say 
that ““United’s power did not rest on 
predatory practices and probably few 
monopolies could produce a record 
so free from taint of that kind of 
wrongdoing.” 

A request by the Government to 
force the company to sell all its ma- 
chines presently leased was set aside, 
since the Court felt that many shoe 
factories would be forced to close if 
they were not able to raise the funds 
necessary to purchase the machines. 
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If the Supreme Court decides against 
United, it will be difficult to appraise 
how the changes will affect the pres- 
ent operating setup. 


Eyelets to Shoe Trees 


United Shoe has a large heritage 
in New England industrial history. 
Located in the heart of the shoe 
manufacturing area in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, 
U.S. M. manufactures a wide variety 
of machines and accessory equipment 
used in the making of footwear. The 
company owns or controls some 300 
patents and in addition heads a chain 
of 23 associated companies which 
manufacture almost every essential 
connected with modern shoes, from 
eyelets and handbrushes down to shoe 
trees and shoe cartons. 





United Shoe Machinery 
Earned 
+Sales Per #Divi- 
*Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $68.1 $4.24 $4.25  8634—5S0%, 
1939.. 65.8 3.95 4.00 877%—72 
1940.. 68.5 412 400 83%—54 
1941.. 73.2 340 3.50 63%4—45% 
1942.. 945 4.08 400 63 —5S0Y% 
1943.. 108.2 3.27 3.12% 73%—63 
1944.. 109.9 3.20 3.12% 777,%—69 
1945.. 1042 3.14 3.12% 83 —73% 
1946.. 93.7 3.13 3.12% 847%67% 
1947.. 108.7 3.65 3.50 71%—54 
1948.. 116.5 3.62 3.50 627%—48 
1949.. 1188 3.16 2.87%%4 52%—-42% 
1950.. 1046 2.56 2.50 49%4%—40 
1951.. 121.9 3.17 2.50 49%4—41% 
1952.. 125.3 2.34 2.50 45%—35% 
1953.. 131.1 288 a2.50 a407%—353% 





*Years ended February 28. ‘Includes leased 
rentals, domestic and foreign subsidiaries. }Paid 
each year since 1905. a—Through Octeber 14. 


Foreign subsidiaries cover 28 
countries and have more employes 
than the domestic companies. Foreign 
revenues are derived mainly from 
sales and usually equal about 50 per 
cent of the American total. However, 
Europeans can not afford the large 
number of shoes that Americans pur- 
chase each year and the growth of the 
industry abroad has been slow com- 
pared to the U. S. Of all the coun- 
tries in which U, S. M. is represented, 
only Canada has shown a substantial 
growth pattern in line with the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, and 
in 1952 Canadians purchased more 
shoes than in any previous year. 

The use of machinery is, of course, 
tied in directly with the number and 
types of shoes produced and the vol- 
ume of consumption. In 1952 the 
shoe industry produced 508 million 
pairs, 8 per cent over 1951 and the 
third time that production exceeded 
500 million pairs. 


Growth Potential 


Since women purchased an average 
of 4.05 pairs of shoes in 1952 and 
men only 1.84, it is obvious that the 
greatest growth potential lies in the 
latter category. In men’s and boys’ 
shoes there has been growing interest 
in leisure footwear, shoes with foam 
rubber cushion insoles, and particular- 
ly variations of the moccasin or loafer. 
Since this is a rapidly expanding 
field, several new machines have been 
introduced to simplify .the manufac- 
ture of sports types. 

Research is one of the major divi- 
sions of the U. S. M. organization. 
Five new machines for manufacturing 
and one for repairing were introduced 
during the 1953 fiscal period. In the 
last five years, 36 new types have 
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Recent statements by Republic Steel and Thompson Products 


officials focus attention on important factors which will 


tend to sustain corporate earnings despite a dip in sales 


During the bull market which started in 1949, 
rampant speculation of the type witnessed during 
previous major uptrends was almost entirely lack- 
ing, and at no time did the advance carry stock 
prices to exorbitant levels in relation to earnings 
and dividends. Thus, the decline of recent months 
has not been due to technical factors, nor to a lack 
of sound investment values at the peak prices, and 
must be considered an adjustment to the decline in 
corporate earnings rather widely anticipated for 


1954. 


Such moves obey no mathematical rules. From 
1941 to 1942, the declines in industrial share prices 
and in earnings available for such issues were 
roughly proportional, while the drop in the market 
from 1948 to 1949 was followed by a very minor 
dip in earnings and an actual increase—a rather 
substantial one, too—in dividend payments. Thus, 
even advance information as to the extent of the 
falling off in earnings which may take place over 
the coming year would be of little help in pinpoint- 
ing the exact bottom of the decline in equity 
values. 


At their recent lows, industrial stocks had 
fallen by about 121% per cent from their bull market 
peak, thus discounting a considerable degree of 
shrinkage in corporate profits. If a full-fledged 
“recession” is about to envelop us, a substantial 
further dip in share prices could ensue, but there 
are two important arguments against any such 
eventuality. One is the extreme selectivity shown 
by the market in the past several years, which 
makes even the most comprehensive averages some- 
what less than perfect as indicators of the per- 
formance of the “typical” individual stock. Many 
issues have already dropped 25 per cent, 50 per 
cent, or even more, since they established their 
highs for the bull move. 


The other argument concerns the probable 
outlook for corporate profits. Unless the great 
majority of economists are completely wrong, the 
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decline in industrial activity will be moderate, and 
despite the normal volatility of business earnings 
these should also hold up much better than they 
have done during even the mildest recessions wit- 
nessed in the past. Some industries such as the util- 
ities are quite capable of increasing their gross 
income even though business slows down; a num- 
ber of others have already gone through readjust- 
ments severe enough to safeguard them against any 
further drastic slump for some time to come. 


Even among the lines which are most likely 
to feel the effects of lower business volume, there 
are sustaining factors which will minimize a drop 
in profits. Attention has been focused on these fac- 
tors by recent statements made by officials of 
Republic Steel and Thompson Products. President 
White of the former company said: “Without excess 
profits taxes, without overtime, and with our added 
productive capacity, Republic Steel should do as 
well in 1954 as in the current year.” 


President Wright of Thompson Products esti- 
mated that his company’s sales would drop to $250 
million next year from $300 million in 1953, but 
thanks to EPT expiration he expects slightly higher 
earnings next year. Of course, both units are well 
into the EPT brackets, but so are the majority of 
others whose volume of business will be hardest 
hit by a general slowdown. And even for those not 
paying EPT now, the tax collector will have to 
absorb the not inconsiderable sum of 52 per cent 
of any drop in taxable income. 


Industrial stocks are selling at less than nine 
times their probable 1953 earnings to yield over 
six per cent. Present prices are far from excessive 
even in relation to a pessimistic estimate of 1954 
results. While quotations could decline further as a 
result of year-end tax selling or inability of year- 


end extra dividends to measure up to present rosy 


expectations, commitments in good grade issues 
are warranted at current levels. 
Written October 15, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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National Output Down 


Indications are that national output declined 
slightly during the third quarter of 1953 following 
consistent quarterly increases for three and a half 
years. Consumption of goods and services, on the 
other hand, kept on rising. The President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers estimates that third quar- 
ter output declined from an annual rate of $372.4 
billion in the second quarter to a $371 billion rate 
in the third, or less than 0.4 per cent. The easing 
off reflects a slower rate of business inventory buy- 
ing and smaller Federal outlays for national de- 
fense. But consumer spending advanced $2.6 bil- 
lion to a new peak rate of $233 billion, $300 mil- 
lion more than the gain in consumer disposable 
income during the quarter. 


Meat Production Rise 


Production of meat next year will rise about one 
per cent to 24.8 billion pounds (American Meat 
Institute figures) but because of the continuing up- 
trend in population per capita supplies will be 
slightly lower. Supplies are estimated at 149.4 
pounds per capita in 1954 compared with 150 
pounds in 1953. Although the 1953 cattle slaughter 
will be the largest since 1947, and the two-year 
decline in cattle prices is expected to level off, 
prospects for the meat packers remain uncertain. 
One source of difficulty is the decline in prices of 
animal by-products. For example, tallow (at five 
cents a pound) and hides (16 cents per pound) 
have been in a slump for some time. 


Shirt Makers’ Profits 


One branch of the textile industry that has done 
well this year is the shirt-making division. Cluett, 
Peabody—the leading industry unit—is expected to 
earn at least $4.50 a share this year compared with 
$3.97 in 1952; Manhattan Shirt recently reported 
net of $3.61 a share in the June 30, 1953 fiscal 
period vs. $2.78 in the prior year; and Phillips- 
Jones’ first half profits of $1.17 contrast with only 
10 cents in the similar 1952 period. Meanwhile, 
the leaders are taking note of the growing popu- 
larity of sportswear and the desirability of diversi- 
fying their operations. Cluett will produce a com- 
plete line of men’s and boys’ furnishings including 
slacks, swimming trunks, and boys’ Arrow shirts. 
Manhattan is branching out into tailored shirts for 
women which will be offered next spring under the 
Lady Manhattan trade name. 
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Chlorophyll's Decline 


The sale of Archer-Daniels-Midland’s chlorophyll 
business reflects the decline in popularity of the 
green material, demand for which “has failed to 
meet even the most conservative estimates made a 
year ago.” Keystone Chemurgic Corporation 
(which has acquired the Archer-Daniels chlorophyll 
operation) and the American Chlorophyll division 
of Strong, Cobb & Company now are the largest 
producers in the field, each having an estimated 
capacity of 40,000 pounds a year. But industry 
capacity is placed at over 100,000 pounds a year, 
whereas annual consumption of the green chemical 
is currently running at less than half that figure. 
While producers of toothpaste, confectionery, and 
dog food remain important chlorophyll users, the 
withdrawal of many consumers from the market is 
reflected in the decline in chlorophyll prices to 
around $45 a pound from $110 a year ago. 


TV Prices 


With output of television sets continuing at the 
highest level for this time of the year since 1950, 
prices have been coming down. A nationally- 
advertised table model with a 17-inch screen is now 
available for under $150, and lesser known brands 
for substantially lower prices. Exact comparisons 
are difficult because of model changes, but most 
present TV owners paid $200 or more for their 
sets. August production of 603,760 sets lifted the 
eight-month total to nearly 4.8 million against 2.9 
million a year earlier. Radio output, which has 
been strong all this year, totaled some 8.9 million 
sets by the end of August vs. less than 6.6 million 
in the similar 1952 period. The continued vitality 
of radio has been one of the surprises of the indus- 
try, considering the obituaries which have been 
read over this very live corpse. 


Freight Car Orders 


Orders for new freight cars continue to lag be- 
hind retirements, and behind deliveries as well. 
Orders for 3,914 cars were placed in September, 
while 5,706 cars were delivered during the month, 
reducing the October 1 backlog to 42,198. The 
latter figure compares with 80,296 on order last 
January 1. Retirements, meanwhile, have been 
averaging about 4,500 cars in recent months. 
Present freight car ownership of Class I roads of 
about 1,770,000 represents only a small net gain 
since January 1. 
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New Antibiotic Drug 


The latest addition to the antibiotics family—the 
mold drug tetracycline—is of unusual interest be- 
cause it is chemically related to Pfizer’s terramycin 
and American Cyanamid’s aureomycin. Both of the 
latter companies have succeeded in deriving the 
new drug from their own broad-spectrum antibi- 
otics, but tetracycline can also be made directly by 
a fermentation process; speculation that a smaller 
company—Heyden Chemical—has succeeded in do- 
ing just that accounts for the recent activity in 
Heyden stock. However, it is still too early to 
appraise the possibilities of the new mold drug 
which is now being clinically tested. Moreover, it 
remains to be seen which company will succeed in 
obtaining patents on the drug. 


Sugar Quota Up 

For the third time this year the Agriculture De- 
partment has increased the 1953 sugar quota, the 
latest rise (October 13) bringing the full quota to 
8.1 million tons. In April last, and again in July, 
similar 100,000-ton additions were made to the De- 
partment’s original 7.8 million ton “guess” of the 
amount of sugar this country would consume this 
year. About 96,000 tons of the addition will be 
allotted to Cuba, which shipped all but 47,000 tons 
of its quota. The tightening supply situation had 
been steadily hardening prices, with granulated at 
8.85 cents a pound and spot raws, New York, sell- 
ing around 6.45 cents. 


Cotton Growing Curb 


A national marketing quota of 10 million bales 
of 1954 upland cotton, and a planting allotment of 
17,910,448 acres, have been set by the Agriculture 
Department because of the indicated 1953 crop of 
15,596,000 bales, the second largest since 1937. 


Growers will vote December 15 whether they will 
accept the quotas. Unless they approve, the quotas 
cannot be imposed. The latest crop forecast indi- 
cates the total supply of upland cotton in the cur- 
rent year as 20.5 million bales, 25 per cent above 
the 16.4 million bale normal. 


Corporate Briefs 

Union Oil of California is carrying on an ex- 
tensive exploratory program to develop gas reserves 
in British Columbia. 

Atlantic City Electric has increased its current 
construction program to provide for the expendi- 
ture of $31.5 million during 1953 and 1954; $4 
million more than previously planned. 

The Chicago Rock Island & Pacific has peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
control of Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad, a 
168-mile line in Texas. 

Carrier reports a 42 per cent rise in orders for 
air conditioning and refrigeration systems for the 
first eight months of this year, compared with the 
like 1952 period. 

International Shoe will make no price changes on 
its 1954 spring line. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey’s Esso subsidiary 
will spend several million dollars on additions 
to its Canton refinery near Baltimore. 

Johns-Manville is planning a $3 million addition 
to its Waukegan, IIl., plant. 

Chrysler Corporation sold 36 per cent more cars 
in the 12 months ended August 31 than in the 
previous corresponding annual period. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing plans to in- 
crease roofing granule manufacturing facilities at 
its Wausau, Wis., plant at a cost of $1.5 million. 

Great Northern Railway has purchased 84 acres 
east of Spokane, Wash., for eventual use as indus- 
trial sites. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 
















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


i itable for inclusion 
These bonds are of sound quality, suitab aclu 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US. Govt 2%, 1972-67........0: 95 2.85% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 93 3.20 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 3.91 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%, 1961......... 92 3.73 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BOS -cciannusbesteowaeaaeesacien 90 3.65 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.........20.- 02 -3a0 100 


mmonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 86 3.35 103.1 
Ohlsen Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 89 3.48 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 90 3.26 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970... 95 3.65 104%4 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 53.04.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 98 4.59 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 81 6.17 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. ‘Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Indi- 
-~Dividends— Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $165 41 49% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 1.00 20 5.0 
i, ee ee eee ee *0.80 *1.00 36 28 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *120 33 49 
General Electric ............. 3.00 300 76 4.0 
General: S0p08) 4x6 ssuicdnecexs 2.40 205 56 4.7 
Int'l Business Machines........ *4.00 *3.00 238 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 2.25 50 6.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 150 6 38 
Rinited: Aer, MMBC 66 5 oc cies icenis 150 075 22 46 
United Biscuit ssc isc kvcva cases 236 «6150 .- 35---57 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 
-~Dividends— Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 155 58% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 180 59 4.7 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.00 1.70 40 760 ~ 
Household Finance .......... 2.50 *240 44 55 
me CALS: édeeesaddiindas 3.00 3.00 51 5.89 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 4.50 300 59 7.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 205 38 5.8 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 3.25 66 76.1 
Philip Morris Ltd.............. 3.00 3.00 51 5.9 
Safeway Stores ............... 240 180 38 6.3 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 2.00 150 32 63 
Southern California Edison. .... 2.00 200 36 5.6 
ee * 220 1 S&S §27 
Texas Company .............. 3.00 2.25 51 5.9 
Union Pacific R. R. .......... 6.00 6.00 102 5.9 
NE MN ‘dwntcccusvceumus 400 350 48 7.3 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 23 7.4 
West Penn Electric .......... 205 165 35 63 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger partfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 

--Dividends— Recent cated 

1952 1953 Price Yield 

ee GORE: sii Miaiesccvedss $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 3.00 46 8.7 
Clectt, Peabody «oo. csci dca. 2.00 150 30 6.7 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 0.90 14 6.4 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.00 40 5.0 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 150 26 7.7 
General Motors ..........c00 400 3.00 57 7.0 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.00 28 7.1 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 62 81 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 300 58 69 
Simmons Company ........... 2.500 150 29 6.9 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 225 4 68 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 0.75 20 5.0 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 2.25 34 88 
UW Bi Same ss dc edb ita bidesses 3.00 225 35 8.6 
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Advertising men eagerly eye advent of color TV—Adminis- 


tration pares expenses, but this alone will not balance - 


the budget—Post Office shows signs of marked improvement 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The ad- 
vent of color television is .more im- 
portant to advertisers than to mere 
audiences, for most of whom it no 
doubt will simply be a matter of not 
being out-ranked. It’s the advertising 
agencies that most closely watch each 
development at the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. It’s doubtful 
that it matters much to them whether 
some of the goriness of a fight is or 
isn’t lost in black-and-white. It’s the 
commercials that will bloom glori- 
ously. 

Advertising men, as you can dis- 
cover by skimming their textbooks, 
think that the memory of a trade 
mark is all but indelible if in color. 
The time salesmen will have a strong 
talking point when they approach 
their already convinced opposite num- 
bers at the agencies. It’s supposed to 
be especially vital that color be 
flashed when you're displaying the 
stuff bought casually at supermarkets, 
such as soap, packaged foods, cigar- 
ettes—all the things, indeed, that are 
already advertised. 

The TV stations naturally hope for 
more than merely offering their cus- 
tomers a better product. They hope 
to seriously invade the fields more or 
less reserved to the newspapers—such 
as daily fashion displays at the local 
shops. The papers, too, usually offer 
color pages on Sunday, but it takes 
about two weeks to prepare plates and 
place space. TV promises full color 
detail an hour before the sale. 


Leaders in both the Senate and 
House are opposed to continuing the 
present “emergency” tax rate on or- 
dinary corporate income. The Ad- 
ministration some time ago had sug- 
gested that the present rate ought to 
be continued. There’s not much in- 
clination either to continue any of the 
present taxes which are scheduled to 
expire, or to add new ones. 
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The Administration, beyond a 
doubt, is doing a good job in cut- 
ting its costs, often at the expense of 
usual Government services. But this 
is far from sufficient to assure a bal- 
anced budget. If taxes are substan- 
tially reduced, as some Congressional 
leaders predict they will be, there 
may not even be an approach to bal- 
ance. This possibility no doubt influ- 
ences the management of the debt. 

It’s to be presumed that Congress 
would not eliminate revenues without 
at least giving the Administration 
power to borrow. Maybe the debt 
limit will prove a powerful Treasury 
weapon. If debt must be substantially 
increased again, it’s to be seen that 
the funding, of which the Treasury 
day dreams, will have to be postponed 
—perhaps indefinitely. At best, new 
debt could be incurred in the long 
term market. 

This suggests that the Treasury 
will try to do some funding before 
it’s faced with the problem of new 
borrowing. This time, it’s to be no- 
ticed, the way has been smoothly 
prepared. Since last spring the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has substantially 
increased the volume of banking re- 
serves; effects of this have spilled 
over into long term yields. 


From all appearances Post Of- 
fice management has decidedly im- 
proved since the new Administration 
came in. Those running it are doing 
all the obvious things, which, some- 
how, hadn’t been done before—in- 
cluding such things as studying the 
mail routes and shopping around for 
better and seeing whether post of- 
fices keep the most convenient hours. 
This didn’t require wholesale reor- 
ganization. 


Commerce management has just 
reorganized the Department again, 
but you get the impression that it 








hasn’t yet decided just what the De- 


partment is to become. Should it 
offer its old line of services—perhaps 
packaged a little differently to be- 
token the change? Through the 
many “holdovers,’ whose dismissals 
Civil Service rules prevent, it now 
serves a large clientele. But, some 
of the new chiefs would prefer to 
come out with new products — but 
what? 

From the speeches they’ve been 
making before luncheon clubs as well 
as from the handout on the reorgani- 
zation, you gather that they’re naive- 
ly playing with an old scheme that 
never works. They advise business- 
men to bring their legislative prob- 
lems to the Department instead of 
hiring individual lobbyists. 

Labor and Agriculture Depart- 
ments can do it to some extent be- 
cause their customers more or less 
want the same thing. But on prac- 
tically every bill heard in committee, 
businessmen, just as you'd expect 
them to be, are in disagreement—ex- 
cises, tariffs, fair trade and other such 
things. The lobbyists no doubt will 
try out the Department without 
dropping their own connections with 
Congressmen. 


The Department also is ambi- 
tious to represent businessmen before 
other agencies of the Government. 
Yet it could hardly plead for them 
before FTC or other commissions. 
Even in securing the services—and 
they’re many—other Departments of- 
fer, businessmen surely could save 
time by dealing direct. There’s no 
evidence that they intend to change 
present habits, whatever the guest 
speaker from the Department tells 
them. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals ... 

Newcomer in aerosol sprays is 
Leather Life, a transparent coating 
which is said to preserve and water- 
proof leather — introduced by the 
company from which it gets its name, 
Leather Life comes in 12-ounce cans, 
each of which will treat 24 pairs of 
new shoes... . z A 10-Spot with which 
you can clean up, not at the race track 
but right in your own home, is Posta- 
matic Company’s duo-duty cleanser 
—primarily a product for cleaning 
painted surfaces of all types, it can 
also be used as a hand cleaner... . 
Colorsol is the trade-name of a new 
masonry paint being marketed by the 
Martin-Senour Company—in addi- 
tion to the usual advantages cited for 
such paints, this one offers almost an 
unlimited variety of colors from 
which to choose (it comes in 12 basic 
colors, but by the addition of com- 
binations of seven pigments, one can 
produce 144 colors). . . . On the in- 
dustrial side of the news, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company 
is now producing a line of phosphate 
coatings for metals (briefly, they re- 
tard corrosion and prepare metal sur- 
faces for painting )—sold under the 
name Fosbonds, they include zinc 
phosphate, iron phosphate and man- 
ganese phosphate. 


Household .. . 

Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Cor- 
poration has news for the ladies this 
week in the way of its 1954 Necchi 
Mira sewing machine; innovations 
include a two-speed motor to permit 
reducing the speed of the machine 
when sewing around curves and cor- 
ners—another new feature is a light 
located right over the needle, to throw 
a beam immediately over the sewing 
area, rather than in the traditional lo- 
cation elsewhere on the sewing head. 
. .. For those who would build their 
own furniture, Sayres Crest Company 
has a new line to be sold under the 
name Fabri Kit—a table comprised 
of a Philippine mahogany top and 
wrought iron legs, for example, can 
be assembled easily with a screwdriv- 
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er as the only required tool... . Thor 
Corporation’s new eye-level built-in 
electric range at first glance looks just 
like a table model television set—it’s 
as easy to operate, too, points out the 
manufacturer. ... A transparent 
wrap-around Mainskirt made of 
Krene not only will ward off rain- 
drops but also will keep a woman’s 
skirt from getting wet or dirty while 
she is doing the washing, grooming 
Fido, or working in the family photo 
darkroom — distributed by Jence 
Lowry Creations, it folds into a small 
bundle that fits into a carrying case 
for storage purposes. 


Vending Machines .. . 

The merchandising of greeting 
cards, following the trend in so many 
other lines, has now been reduced to 
a vending machine task by National 


Un" VEND=& 


GREETING CARD 





Card Company — the U-Vend-A 
Greeting Card machine pictured be- 
low offers a selection of 75 cards in 
three price ranges; the customer 
makes his selection from a sample 
book, drops the required coins into a 
slot and the machine ejects the card 
chosen. ... A first is claimed by King 
Manufacturing Company for its vend- 
ing machine that offers a choice of 
eight different hot drinks, each 
brewed individually from a powdered 
mix at the time the machine is oper- 
ated—called the Kings Kup vendor, 
this six-foot high unit dispenses 600 


cups from a single servicing of the 
machine. ... U.S. Hoffman Machin- 
ery Corporation plans to invade a 
substantial number of new major 
markets with its coin-operated dry 
cleaning service within the next four 
months or so—the Valeteria, which 
basically amounts to a direct phone 
connection with a dry cleaning plant 
and individual, remote control lock- 
ers to accept the clothes, already is in 
use in Cleveland, Minneapolis and 
New York City. 


Building ... 

Flintkote Company’s research staff 
has perfected a simple yet effective 
Hook-Nail for fastening asbestos sid- 
ing over insulation sheathing—pro- 
duced by the Independent Nail & 
Packing Company, the new fastener 
accomplishes in one operation the ef- 
fect of conventional face nailing and 
head nailing.... R.G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., which last spring sold the earth- 
moving portion of its business to 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, is 
now tackling production of equipment 
for land clearance—as a starter, the 
company is producing two diesel-elec- 
tric powered vehicles: (1) the Tour- 
nasaw, a heavy duty unit with two 
booms, one to carry a large power cir- 
cular saw and the other to direct the 
fall of trees, and (2) the LC [land 
clearing] tractor, which features a 
special scoop for cutting and compact- 
ing brush and fallen trees, and a Tree 
Stinger device to get at trees in nor- 
mally inaccessible locations. . . . Pres- 
sure sensitive Scotch-brand carpen- 
ter’s tape is imprinted at 16-inch in- 
tervals to indicate center marks for 
studs and joists—recently introduced 
by Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Company, this half-inch wide tape 
comes in 360-foot rolls for application 
either to wood or metal. . 


Booklets & Magazines... 

In 1936 the voluntary, unpaid, non- 
profit Public Affairs Committee was 
formed to reintroduce the pamphlet 
as a means of interpreting curreut in- 
formation on basic social-economic 
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problems for the average citizen, and 
since then it has published well over 
20 million pamphlets (70 titles cur- 
rently are in print in the Public Af- 
jairs Pamphlets series) —for those 
who would like to know more about 
its activities, the Committee has pre- 
pared a 16-page illustrated booklet 
appropriately called The Story of 
Twenty Million Pamphlets. . .. Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger & Company is 
distributing a handy little folder titled 
A Guide To Local Sources of Infor- 
ination on Mutual Investment Com- 
pamies—though not all-inclusive, it 
still is a comprehensive list of mutual 
fund distributors. . . . : A free guide 
on the subject of point-of-purchase 
decal signs is available to businessmen 
requesting it on their company let- 
terheads—write directly to the Mey- 
ercord Company, ask for its colorful 
ADvisor book. 


Machines & Tools... 

A low-cost vibrator-type electric 
sander which can double in duty as 
a polisher has been placed on the mar- 
ket by Wen Products, Inc.—small 
enough to be able to be held com- 
jortably in the palm of one’s hand, 
the Wen sander weighs only 2% 
pounds. ... A 24-inch, 12-ounce level 
constructed of plastic is guaranteed to 
he unbreakable—corrosion resistant, 
this tool is available from Creative 
Plastics Corporation. ... Moody Ma- 
chine Products Company has avail- 
able a multi-purpose small tool set 
which is sold only for use as a pre- 
mium or advertising specialty item— 
economically imprinted, the set con- 
tains a No. 1 Phillips, two small 
screwdriver blades, an awl, a tiny tap 
drill and a chuck type handle. . . 
McBell Enterprises, Inc., fills a gap 
left by paint roller manufacturers 
with the introduction of a gimmick to 
paint corners and other surfaces that 
a roller can’t reach—called the Tite- 
Spot Painter, it has 3 x 5-inch re- 
placeable pads with wool surfaces like 
a roller cover; moreover, it also has 
an extension handle to enable the user 
to reach into cramped areas such as 
behind radiators and pipes. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
Stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell, or a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Beneficial Loan Corporation 


NOTICE To The HOLDERS OF COMMON STOCK 


Subscription Warrants evidencing rights to subscribe at 
the price of $24 per share for shares of Common Stock of 
the Corporation at the rate of one share for each ten shares 
held of record on October 7, 1953 were mailed to stock- 
holders on October 9, 1953. The rights to subscribe will 
expire at 3:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on October 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable at our office, 
Beneficial Building, Wilmington 99, Del., or at Irving 
Trust Company, Agent, One Wall Street, New York. 

BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION 


W. E. THOMPSON, Secretary 




















I Am Now Financially Independen 6 
Thanks to Financial World's Sound Advice,” 


—writes a Rochester, N. Y. subscriber. 


To help YOU in making a more 





accurate appraisal of stock VALUES, avoiding issues when over-priced, and 





finding real investment opportunities, a year's subscription at $20 brings you: 








published 39th-Revised $5 "STOCK 


() Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including newly- 


(Or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES. 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Investment Advice by mail 
when requested, as per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual “Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 39th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,847 stocks. 


(Oct. 21) 


FACTOGRAPH" Manual Free. 


(1 Check here if RENEWAL. 
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J@s> This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


Business Background 


The champions of mass distribution as a vital force in growth 





of American economy have their say in conference at Boston 





N DISTRIBUTION—Recent 

discussion of the forces that 
make the national economy function 
has indicated a higher evaluation of 
the potency of distribution as an es- 
sential to continued national progress. 
This week, for instance, the Bos- 
ton Conference on Distribution has 
brought together many exponents of 
the idea that mass distribution as 
much as mass production is the prime 
reason for the miracle of our high 
standard of living. Among the speak- 
ers at the conference, perhaps the 
most important in its history since it 
was founded 25 years ago by DANIEL 
BLOOMFIELD, its director, are FRED 
LAZARUS, JR., president of the Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Inc., B. 
Eart Puckett, chairman of the 
hoard of Allied Stores Corporation 
and a third man, PAuL Mazur, who 
serves as an official advisor to the 
managements of both of the foregoing 
enterprises and is a partner of Leh- 
man Brothers. The views of Mr. 
Mazur have been spotlighted recently 
because of his authorship of a chal- 
lenging new book, The Standards We 
Raise, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers ($2.50). In the words of General 
Lucius D. Cray, it presents “a con- 
vincing case for America to apply to 
distribution the same intelligence it 
applies to production.” 


Great Invention—As a speaker 
at the Boston Conference, Mr. Mazur 
was able in a particularly favorable 
environment to propound his theory 
that the basis of our national eco- 
nomic policy should be changed to 
“consumption economics” from “pro- 
duction economics.” American prog- 
ress, he argued, depends on the stim- 
ulation of people’s desire for better 
products and the translation of that 
desire into actual purchases. Then, 
he continued, production will follow, 
the two working in balance. 

As an illustration of the dynamic 
quality of consumption, and of the in- 
gredients that go into active purchas- 


By Frank H. McConnell 








ing power, he cited the five-day week. 
Instituted in the early 1930s as a 
“share the work” measure, it has 
since proved to be a “great economic 
invention.” Its significance relates 
less to the five days of labor, more to 
the two days of leisure. ‘This period 
of leisure time represents a huge in- 
crease in the time available for con- 
sumption; and coming as a continu- 
ity of free time, it offers the basis for 
a new pattern of living.” 

As to whether production is more 
important than consumption, the 
economists can argue long and to lit- 
tle avail. Unanswered still is the 
question as to which came first, the 
hen or the egg. But one thing seems 
likely: consumption and the things 
necessary to activate it will receive in- 
creasing attention as a result of the 
work done by people representing the 
distributive industries. And one of 
their ablest spokesmen, it seems to us, 
is the author of The Standards We 
Raise. 





Cheating Fog — Small boat en- 
thusiasts now have “big ship” type 
radar at mod- 
erate cost, so 
the Raytheon 
Manufac- 
turing Com- 
pany boasts, in 
the form of 
Raytheon’s 
new model 
1500 Mariners 
Pathfinder. It 
is an all-seeing 
eye that pene- 
trates fog and 
darkness to spot objects and hazards 
from a few yards up to 16 miles away. 
Simple to operate, it.can provide pro- 
tection in the care of an amateur un- 
versed in the mathematics of naviga- 
tion. For tugboats, yachts and fishing 
craft it has considerable appeal. 


Small-size radar 


Sonar Device — Another aid to 
navigation, the Sea Scanar, is now 


undergoing tests in New York Har- 
bor to ascertain its potentialities. The 
Sea Scanar is a product of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany and was developed by its new 
branch in Seattle and utilized since 
for experimental work in solving the 
problems of industry in the North- 
west. 

Five prototype units are now at 
work in the Puget Sound area and 
the sixth was recently put to test by 
the Moran Towing Company of New 
York. The device is a new type 
electronic echo-sounding instrument 
which operates much as a searchlight 
to scan under water. It plumbs depth 
and covers a range of 180 degrees, 
front and either side. Instead of 
using light or radar it uses sound to 
spot objects within a quarter mile of 
the vessel. A proven aid to fishermen, 
the Sea Scanar may find service in 
near-shore industrial areas such as 
the undersea oil lands. ‘The device,” 
said W. J. McGotprick, Honeywell 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing, “can be operated almost as easily 
as a television set.” 





Not So Fast— The public has 
been “oversold on the immediacy of 
the electronic and television indus- 
try’s bright tomorrow with its prom- 
isé of quick low-cost color TV,” in 
the opinion of ABRAHAM BLUMEN- 
KRANTZ, chairman of the board of 
the General Instrument Company. 
“The industry,” he added, “has been 
the subject of much loose talk and 
wishful thinking, and has lost sales 
of black-and-white sets because the 
public, erroneously believing that col- 
or TV is virtually here, is holding off, 
postponing its TV purchases pend- 
ing the arrival of color.” That de- 
velopment, he said in no -uncertain 
terms, might take anywhere from 
three to five years. 








Baruch School—At a recent cere- 
mony re-naming the former City Col- 
lege Business Center as the BERNARD 
M. Baruc# School of Business and 
Public Administration, Mr. Baruch 
summarized much of his business and 
political philosophy in a single sen- 
tence: “The goal of this school might 
be stated to teach the collective re- 
sponsibility of business and govern- 
ment within a framework of separ- 
ated powers.” 
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A Sign of the Times 


Publishers’ output indicates that public interest is gaining 


in broad field of economics. One new book represents 


study in investment timing. Some try to read future 


A sensitive barometer of what the 
American public is thinking 
may lie in the current listings of pub- 
lishers’ non-fiction books. If so, the 
year 1953 may go down in the ar- 
chives of financial history as one in 
which interest revived quite strikingly 
in affairs concerning money. Of eight 
books under review here, three per- 
tain directly to stockholders or man- 
agement’s interest in shareholders. 
The others cover a less narrowly re- 
stricted field, with one touching upon 
the continuing, though frequently ob- 
structed, effort within Government to 
bring the Executive and Legislative 
Departments into closer liaison. 


INVESTMENT TiminG, C. Sidney 
Cottle and W. Tate Whitman; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, $5. This 
volume is the culmination of six years 
of research by two Emory University, 
Ga., professors on investment timing 
in which formula plans of investment, 
employed by insurance companies and 
other institutional investors, are eval- 
uated with suggestions as to how they 
may be adapted by other investors in 
planning a long-term program of bal- 
lanced investment in bonds and stocks. 
The volume is said to be the first in 
which the full implications, risks and 
opportunities of the various types of 
iormula plans have been published. 
For portfolio supervisors it has spe- 
clal value. 


EFFECTIVE STOCKHOLDER RELA- 
TIONS; American Management Asso- 
ciation, $1.50 per copy for members, 
$2.50 for non-members. The material 
in this study, Research Report No. 21 
of the Association, was assembled by 
seven leading security analysts, headed 
by John F, Childs as chairman, as a 
company guide to effective stock- 
holder relations. In it, the “Essen- 
tials of a Balanced Program” of 
public relations are presented by 
Emery N. Cleaves, vice president, 
Celanese Corporation of America. 
Getting down to the less publicized, 
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and increasingly important matter of 
fitting the security analyst into the 
over-all program, A. F. Tegen, presi- 
dent, General Public Utilities Corpo- 
ration, explains how his company 
functions. The report is a practical 
guide to managements interested in 
disclosing essential corporate informa- 
tion. It also lists local analysts’ so- 
cieties, the size of their memberships, 
and frequency of meetings. 


Investors’ Roap Map, Alice B. 
Morgan, publisher and editor, Box 
10, Bristol, R. I., $2. Written by a 
self-taught woman investor who for 
three seasons has led investment 
classes for women in Bristol, free of 
charge, as a community service. “The 
general run of women,”’ confides the 
author, “know little or nothing about 
securities, and the field is practically 
unlimited among those who should be 
investors but presently are not.” The 
book gives them the fundamentals. 


THe AMERICAN Way, Shepard B. 
Clough; Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York City, $4. Professor 
Clough (Columbia University) sur- 
veys the past century of development 
of our American civilization. He 
puts special emphasis on its economic 
basis and helps us to understand its 
strengths and weaknesses. Well docu- 
mented, the work has the virtue of a 
sprightly, readable style, and offers a 
peek into the probable future as well 
as a review of the past. 


FacING THE FutTure’s Risks, 
edited by Lyman Bryson; Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $4. In celebra- 
tion of the two hundreth anniversary 
of the founding by Benjamin Franklin 
of the first mutual insurance com- 
pany, a number of distinguished 
scientists, economists and_ scholars 
under the aegis of the Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies speculates on trends 
at work and where they may lead in 
the development of our future society. 
Professor Bryson, author of The 


Next America, has brought together 
the ideas of ten contributors in a 
neatly integrated effort directed to- 
ward predicting the unforeseen. The 
book has value for. the student of 
long-term sociological and economic 
trends. 


FOOTPRINTS OF ASSURANCE, Alwin 
E. Bulau; The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $10. This exceptionally 
well-illustrated book shows nearly 
1800 fire marks in half tone vignettes, 
each with a caption giving a full 
description of the mark and date of 
organization of each company. Mr. 
Bulau, a veteran of The Home In- 
surance Company’s official staff, for 
over a quarter of a century engaged 
in historical research and collection of 
fire marks. A number he contributed 
to the famous museum founded by 
and named after Harold V. Smith, 
Home’s president. For fire mark 
hobbyists, his work is a treasure. 


EcoNOMICcs IN THE PuBLIC SERV- 
1cE, Edwin G. Nourse; Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, $6. Of interest 
especially to the economist and the 
political scientist, this book reviews 
efforts to encourage cooperation by 
the Congress and the President in 
shaping comprehensive national eco- 
nomic policy. It offers little to aid 
the investor in deciding whether this 
is the time to buy, sell or hold. But, 
in view of the emphasis placed by the 
present Administration on teamwork, 
its recital of problems, setbacks and 
gains in economic planning by the 
White House and Congress gives 
added assurance that the nation is 
working toward a better coordinated 
approach to the problem of cushion- 
ing depression and nourishing busi- 
ness expansion. 


Money AND BANKING, Herbert 
Spero; Barnes & Noble, New York, 
$1.25. The author has performed a 
commendable service in crisply pre- 
senting the development of modern 
money systems and the wide variety 
of supporting banking and credit 
mechanisms that have developed in 
the process. Low cost, well indexed, 
Dr. Spero’s book is valuable for both 
study and reference. The author, now 
on the staff of the City College of 
New York, has had experience in 
commercial and investment banking. 





Personalized 
Investment 


OUpervision 


Assures More Successful 


genoa means change; that is why it is so im- 
portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 


economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


B UT it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
nage But a number have solved their problem 

y shifting the responsibility to FinaNcIAL WorLD 
RESEARCH BuREAU which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 
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analytical facilities developed in over 50 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


+ high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 
the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 


decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
66 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


the Investor.” 


: 
. 
* 
. CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
rs and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
- adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


My objectives are: 


(1) Income ( Capital Enhancement 
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(1 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


(Oct. 21) 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1953 1952 

9 Months to September 30 
Cent.-Illinois Securities... $0.07 $0.13 
Heoma (M. A.) ......... 2.86 2.74 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.92 0.74 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 3.65 2.97 
POM BNE. cheeauiw es o>s 1.00 1.00 
Technicolor, Inc. ........ 1.11 0.81 
LS Ee ee er 0.22 
Western Air Lines....... 1.35 1.28 

3 Months to September 30 
ee eee 0.51 0.51 


36 Weeks to September 13 
Consolidated Laundries... 1.78 1.49 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming. 0.11 0.17 
36 Weeks to ee 5 

2.89 


Safeway Stores .......... 1.22 
i2 Months to August 31 

Arizona Public Service... 1.27 1.21 
ee ee ee 1.57 1.28 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 2.60 1.92 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.53 1.84 
Seariede (a8 kee 5 eac.c: 0.96 0.98 
Middle South Utilities.... 2.07 1.93 
Montana Power ......... 2.73 2.64 
Pacific Power & Light... 1.87 1.71 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.30 2.40 
Sierra Pacific Power..... 2.90 2.11 
South Carolina El. & Gas. 0.90 0.76 
Temen Biecisic ........<. 3.63 2.98 
West Penn Electric...... 3.26 3.09 
9 Months to August 31 

kd vvsnncn eens 2.24 2.29 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”... 2.44 1.67 
Devoe & Raynolds “B”... — 1.22 0.83 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 2.06 2.20) 
8 Months to August 31 

Capital Airlines ......... 1.30 0.73 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 0.35 0.66 
Missouri Pacific ......... 6.33 7.26 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 3.14 2.94 
6 Months to August 31 

Fairmont Foods ......... 1.27 0.82 
Midwest Piping ......... 1.51 1.30 
4. ere c0.96 c0.61 
Red Owl Stores.......... 0.80 0.90 
Sterchi Bros. Stores...... 0.80 0.90 
3 Months to August 31 

Standard Milling ........ 0.67 0.09 
12 Months to August 1 

Macy €R. Fi.) ..<..s0u5. 2.20 a0.97 
12 Months to July 31 

Ee ere 2.37 2.66 
Miller-Wohl ............ 0.62 0.35 
9 Months to July 31 

Shatterproof Glass ....... 0.75 0.86 
6 Months to July 31 

EI cxiinawenwenes 4.11 3.26 
OU. S&S Redintor........... 0.01 0.02 
12 Months to June 30 
Allegheny Airlines ....... 0.14 D0.28 
Allianceware, Inc. ....... 2.57 2.21 
meerewes, Enc. 2... ..205.. 0.08 D0.35 
eS eee 2.67 3.92 
sites concer ee 0.39 0.52 
TT 2.47 3.56 
Mid-States Steel & Wire. 5.87 5.09 
Nachman Corp. .......... 2.99 2.73 
United Merchants & Mfrs. 1.98 1.49 
Li’: 1.57 1.36 
Wood Newspaper Mach... 2.74 2.42 
9 Months to June 30 

Nat’! Presto Industries... 1.34 1.51 
12 Months to May 30 
Loblaw Groceterias “B”.. 4.12 3.84 





a—Before capital profit of $1.61 per share. 
c—Combined Class A and Class B stocks. D— 
Deficit. 
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Street News 





Removal of interest rate ceilings on savings deposits stirs varied 


reaction — Bond redemption clauses provide food for thought 


he “leak” of the year was con- 

nected with the decision of the 
New York Department oi Banking to 
lift all ceilings from rates on savings 
deposits. The action was taken on a 
Wednesday. It was revealed to the 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions concerned in a communication 
received on Thursday morning. Then 
it was released for publication as of 
Friday. That was a perfect set-up 
for a leak and the reason why it was 
arranged that way probably never 
will be known. It was no wonder that 
the head of one leading savings bank 
had his comment in the newspapers 
on Thursday, a day before the official 
release. 


Regardless of those details, the 
removal of interest (dividend) rate 
ceilings was not to the liking of all 
parties concerned. The competitive 
situation so created may result, some 
savings bank men fear, in the strong 
becoming stronger and the weak be- 
coming weaker. But they agreed that 
it had to happen some time. That had 
been apparent ever since the Federal 
Government ceased to be a preferred 
customer in the money market — a 
matter of two and one-half years. 

The silver lining for savings banks 
that stand to lose deposits to their 
stronger competitors is the emphasis 
which the new freedom places on the 
mutual character of these banks. 
This, it is reasoned, should stand the 
mutuals in good stead when there is 
a resumption of the legislative battle 
to give these banks broader authority 
to establish branches. Commercial 
banks staved off an enabling bill at 
the last session of the legislature, but 
everyone realizes that the matter will 
certainly come up again at the next 
sitting. 


Discussion about redemption 
clauses in corporate bond issues has 
been waxing strong, but it may turn 


out to be just a tempest in a teapot if 
interest rates continue to decline as 
they have been doing in the past four 
months. It is a matter of concern to 
lenders when rates are high. Last 
spring two or three of the large insur- 
ance companies started bringing pres- 
sure on borrowers to word indentures 
so that there could be no recurrence 
of wholesale refundings in the event 
of another major downturn in inter- 
est rates. 

In two notable cases the institu- 
tional parties to private placements 
insisted that the debt could not be 
refunded for a period of years. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
had jurisdiction in one case, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in the other. 
These authorities objected strenuous- 
ly. The SEC laid itself open to the 
charge of being more solicitous for 
the borrower than for the investor, 
whose protection was the primary 
motive of the Securities Act. 

A Middle West insurance execu- 
tive, outspoken in criticism of that 
nature, brought out another point 
that no one had stressed before. That 
was the unequal competition between 
the large insurance companies, strong 
enough to write their own inden- 
tures, and the small ones which must 
take whatever redemption provisions 
the issuers care to write. 


The difficult task of writing a 
market letter on tax-exempt bonds 
and making good reading of it is be- 
ing performed by one of the fair sex. 
She is Elizabeth E. Cook of Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Company, who serves as 
right arm for Winfield F. Stephens, 
head of the municipal department. 
They say of her weekly letters that 
if Elizabeth Cook cannot find some- 
thing interesting to say about the 
market it must be in a low state in- 
deed. When she is away on vacation, 
Hemphill, Noyes skips the weekly 
market letter. 
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Plant Outlays 





Concluded from page 3 


ness conditions. _ Manufacturers re- 
ported that instead of their predicted 
average outlays of $9.3 billion for 
1954-56, they might spend as little as 
$6 billion a year if sales dropped 
sharply, or as much as $13.8 billion 
(a record sum) if there was an unex- 
pected increase in demand. 

Barring a much more drastic busi- 
ness adjustment than now seems 
likely, capital expenditures by busi- 
ness next year should be well in ex- 
cess of those for any year prior to 
1951, and it is even possible that they 
will pass the total for that year. If 
a. leveling-off process does take place 
in 1954, and proves to be no more 
than that, expansion and moderniza- 
tion plans for 1955 and 1956 would 
doubtless be stepped up beyond the 
levels of those now scheduled. 

Although existing capacity is ample 
in many lines to meet currently fore- 
seeable demand, a considerable part 
of this capacity is old, inefficient or 
even obsolete. And the financing 
problems involved in replacing it will 
not be as difficult as those which have 
been surmounted successfully in re- 
cent years. Expiration of EPT will 
be a big help, as will the scheduled 
reduction in surtax rates if this is 
permitted to take place. A business 
slowdown would involve cuts in in- 
ventories and receivables, thus releas- 
ing cash, whereas business has been 
forced to finance substantial increases 
in both these items in recent years. 
Finally, cash will be available from 
the large and rising depreciation ac- 
cruals resulting from record postwar 
outlays, part of which have been sub- 
ject to fast amortization for tax pur- 
poses. 

® 


Retail Trade 
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the same as a year earlier, more goods 
have been sold. Personal income is 
still high although industrial payrolls 
have been cut in automobile plants, 
metalworking shops and the lumber 
industry. While the earlier rate of 
gain in retail sales may level off, vol- 
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ume for the rest of the year may equal 
the record sales of the final 1952 
quarter which were at a rate of nearly 
$15.3 billion per month. Some decline 
may be looked for in consumer dur- 
able goods, but strong consumer in- 
terest in soft goods should benefit 
most department stores, apparel 
chains and specialty shops. Reflecting 
current trends in store buying rather 
than sales to consumers, non-durable 
inventories (seasonally adjusted) at 
the end of August were up about one 
per cent over the July total while 
durable inventories declined. 


Lower Taxes Help 


If consumers become inclined to 
spend more freely, the money is avail- 
able. Despite the high level of retail 
purchases, individual savings during 
the first six months were at an an- 
nual rate of $17.2 billion with about 
seven per cent of disposable income 
put in the bank. Looking ahead to 
1954, a favorable factor will be the 
income tax reductions which will help 
offset any decline in personal income. 
The trend toward suburban living, 
further increases in the number of 
homes, and continuing wide auto- 
mobile ownership may be counted on 
to keep retail sales at close to 70 per 
cent of disposable income. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Oct. 20: American Steel Foundries; 
Ayrshire Collieries; Columbian Carbon; 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft; Driver- 
Harris; Gair (Robert); Hubinger Com- 
pany; Keystone Steel & Wire; Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass; Lukens Steel; Lynch 
Corporation; Oklahoma Natural Gas; 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke; Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas; Sherwin-Williams of 
Canada; Skelly Oil; Standard Railway 
Equipment; Sun Oil; Thompson (John 
R.); United States Lines; Western Air 
Lines; Western Pacific Railroad; Wood- 
all Industries; York Corp. 


Oct. 21: Belding Heminway; Collins 
& Aikman; Dominion Stores; Federal- 
Mogul; Hooker Electrochemical; Iowa- 
Illinois Gas & Electric; lowa Power & 
Light; Liggett & Myers Tobacco; New 
York Air Brake; Pennsylvania Electric; 
St. Regis Paper; Sunshine Biscuits; 
United Air Lines; United States Hoff- 
man; Wisconsin Power & Light. 


Cct,. 22: Allied Laboratories; Amalga- 
mated Leather; American Home Prod- 
ucts; Bower Roller Bearing; Carrier 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION — 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held October 8, 
1953, at its studios in Hol- 
lywood, Cal., declared a 
dividend of twenty-five 
(25¢) cents per share on 
its Con:mon Stock and 
Voting Trust Certificates 
for common stock, payable 
November 5, 1953, to 
stockholders of record 
October 22, 1953. 

There was also declared a stock dividend 
of two and one-half per cent (2%4%) on 
the Common Stock and Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates for common stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable in common stock on Decem- 
ber 7, 1953, to stockholders of record 
October 23, 1953. Cash will be paid where 
fractional shares of Common Stock are 


due. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 




















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held October 9, 1953, 
at its studios in Hollywood, 
Cal., declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable November 
16, 1953, to stockholders of 
record October 30, 1953. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

















Corporation; Continental 
Steel Industries; Crown Cork & Seal 
Inc.; Crown Zellerbach; Dixie Cup; 
Eastern States Corporation; Fajardo 
Sugar; Florida Power; Hercules Steel 
Products; Liquid Carbonic; May De- 
partment Stores; National Acme; Na- 
tional Cash Register; National Distillers 
Products; Outboard Marine & Mfg.; 
Quaker State Oil Refining; Rheem 
Manufacturing; Seaboard Finance; Sim- 
mons Company; Standard Brands; 
United State Playing Card; Vick Chem- 
ical; Wisconsin Electric Power. 


Oct. 23: Acme Steel; Acme Wire; 
American & Foreign Power; Associated 
Dry Goods; Avco Manufacturing; Budd 
Company; Butler Bros.; Eaton Manu- 
facturing; Fruehauf Trailer; Goebel 
Brewing; Gorham Manufacturing; 
Mackintosh-Hemphill; National Auto- 
motive Fibres; National Tea; National 
Vulcanized Fibre; Servomechanism, 
Inc.; Southern Natural Gas; Standard 
Coil Products; Superior Tool & Die; 
United Biscuit; Washington Gas Light; 
Wickes Corporation. 


Oct. 26: Curtis Publishing; Derby Gas 
& Electric; General Acceptance; Hudson 
Pulp & Paper; Iowa Southern Utilities; 
Koppers Company; Manhattan Shirt; 
Moore-McCormack Lines; National Bis- 
cuit; National Starch Products; North- 
western Public Service; Ohio Oil; Phil- 
adelphia Electric; Pittsburgh Steel; Ser- 
vel Inc.; Union Oil of California; War- 
ren (S. D.) Company. 


Copper & 
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Commercial Solvents Corporation 


Eaton Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Maryland, purchasing certain plants and research 
laboratories from the U.S. Government. Office: 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Thursday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): 21,210. 


Capitalization: 
OE IIE Se ol es Oe a a eo *$25,000,000 
SOME SME RINE CROMS NRT): 205202 eS SC ck chamemees 2,636,878 shs 





*Notes payable. 


Business: Produces (by both biological and synthetic 
processes) agricultural chemicals, industrial chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, potable spirits, animal nutrition products and 
automotive specialties (anti-freeze, etc.). One of the larger 
producers of solvents and of antibiotics. Has nearly two- 
thirds control of Thermatomic Carbon (special types of car- 
bon black from natural gas). 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $29.0 million; ratio, 6.6-to-1; cash and U. S. 
Gov’ts, $10.3 million. Book value of stock, $14.19 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-37 and 1940 to date. 


_ Outlook: Lessening dependence on alcohol and its deriva- 
tives and increasing emphasis on ethical drugs and newer 
chemicals improve the company’s longer term prospects and 
should tend toward better earnings stability. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.... $2.17 $3.44 $2.10 $1.28 $1.96 *$2.22 *$0.52 +$0.39 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.00 0.75 
ROR Pacorsuswocskes 32% 26% 293% 20% 24% 32% 35% 22% 
ee ee 19 20% 16 13% 155% 22% 17% 16 





*Before net non-recurring credits $0.19 in 1951 and $0.43 in 1952. +Six months to 
June 30 vs. $0.06 in like 1952 period. tData to October 14. 





Robert Gair Company, Inc. 





Incorporated : 1932, Delaware; established 1864. Office: 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number 
of common stockholders (December 31, 1952): 7,582. 


Capitalization: 


RANE UCN 568 So bie cela SA ee oS on cb ews $29 448,842 
SO MRR NEE INO o 5 os co in enanhancses cubeesascdsabe *2,179,888 shs 
SEL AN oc ook Sane wes ee heeled koe abwecentoece $6,897,061 


oe shares (28%) acquired by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. December 
. oe. 


Business: One of the leading makers of folding cartons, 
corrugated and solid fibre shipping cases, paperboard, kraft 
pulp, liner board and allied products. Raw materials are 
waste paper and kraft pulp. In 1952, acquired Owens-Illinois 
Glass’ American Coating Mills Division for 400,000 shares of 
stock and $3.2 million cash. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $21.1 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $11.6 million; market- 
able securities, $222,855; inventories, $13.7 million. Book 
value of stock, $20.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Operations will continue to reflect general cyclical 
trends and the keen competition prevailing in this field. 
Margins are narrow and fluctuate in line with prices of 
waste paper, the company’s principal raw material. 


Comment: Stock is among the more speculative issues in 
the paper industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 
*Earned per share... $1.12 $2.83 $2.20 $1.31 $2.13 $2.40 pecs 

+Earned per share... 1.32 3.18 2.67 1.73 2.70 3.20 pe cas gas 
tEarned per share... .... 3.18 2.86 2.12 3.37 3.77 $2.66 x$1.48 
Dividends paid ..... §Stk. 0.35 0.70 0.70 1.00 1.00 1.27% 1.12% 
ee 11% 19% 10% 7% 13 195g 19% 20% 
res . 5% 642 4% 7 115% 15 15% 


*Excludes Canadian subsidiary. jfIncludes Canadian subsidiary. 
in 60% owned Southern Paperboard. §Paid 6% in stock. 
on average shares. x—Six months to June 30 vs. $1.21 in like 1952 period. 
to October 14. 
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tIncludes equity 
§On year-end shares; $2.79 
# Data 








Incorporated: 1916, Ohio; succeeding a company established 1911. ba] 


739 East 140th Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 


14,741. 

Capitalization: 

ee ne Se errr ry wr mrt pce rd ce None 
Caeal BE a PE oo vic chee sinc acces dee eeb enacts coeeee 1,789,942 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of parts for automotive, 


aircraft, railroad, farm implement, household appliance, 
marine and diesel engine and other industries. 
include truck axles, pumps, engine parts, leaf and coil springs, 
non-mechanical shifts, drives, couplings and electronic con- 


Products 


trols, heating, ventilating and defrosting systems, castings, 
stampings and spring lock-washers. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1953, $30.5 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $12.0 million; market- 
able securities, $6.7 million; inventories, $25.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $34.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923 to date. 

Outlook: Although original equipment demand from the 
automotive industry accounts for a large proportion of sales, 
diversified activities and strong trade position put the com- 
pany in a position that is better than the average auto parts 
producer. 


Comment: Capital stock is above-average in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.... $2.01 $4.17 $6.15 $4.61 $7.11 $5.75 $5.27 1$3.07 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 
MST. Cer 35% 28% 33% 32% 39% 44 47% 48% 
BO wicvesekesaaxase 19% 24% 30% 213% 29 36% 36% 36% 


. Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. 7Six months to June 30 vs. $2.80 in like 
1952 period. tData to October 14. 





Norfolk and Western Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1896, Virginia, as a reorganization of an established com- 
pany. Offices: 10 N. Jefferson St., Roanoke 17, Va.; 1617 Pennsylvania 
Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. 
Number of stockholders (May 31, 1953): Preferred, 1,291; common, 29,346. 


Capitalization: 


Titi CO Is 5 sss hao o oan sd vedas cbailee cu eensscoedasees *$35,791,700 
+Preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($25 par)........seeeeeeeeee 879,608 shs 
Common SUSE CLS DOES cases cecees a desbcwenvcreeascasods $5,625,932 shs 


: *Excludes $10,274,800 in treasury and sinking fund. fNot callable. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and subsidiary own 527,168 preferred and 2,397,284 
common shares, or about 45% of voting power. 


Business: One of the three important “Pocahontas” coal 
roads; main line extends from the tide-water at Norfolk, Va., 
to Columbus and Cincinnnati, the bituminous coal fields of 
western Virginia, southern West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky. Operates a total of 2,107 miles of road. Bituminous 
coal represented 72% of revenue freight tonnage in 1952. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $41.3 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and special de- 
posits, $18.7 million; temporary cash investments, $28.0 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $87.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1899 to 
date; on common 1901 to date. 

Outlook: Thanks to traffic density, long hauls and a high 
degree of efficiency, operating ratio is well below average and 
the consistently good earnings record that has been built 
up over many years should be continued in the period ahead. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are of investment 
caliber. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1958 
Earned per share.... $4.06 $6.12 $6.75 $3.56 $5.05 $5.31 $5.05 $2.02 
Dividends paid ..... 3.25 4.37% 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 25 
HIgh ccc ccc csncses 72% 64% 62% 59%4 5338 52% 52% 53% 
LOW scccsccvcccccove 55% 54% 55 47% 43% 44 46% 41% 


“Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1947. Six months to June 30 vs. $2.25 in like 


1952 period. tData to October 14 
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Appraising Stock 
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next depression for an enterprise en- 
gaged in a normally cyclical business, 
for many such companies have en- 
joyed uniformly favorable demand 
conditions in recent years. 

A one-product concern is vulner- 
able to all sorts of untoward happen- 
ings which might make only a small 
dent in the earning power of a com- 
pany with more diversified products 
and markets. The smaller units in a 
field featured by rapid technological 
changes may find their facilities grow- 
ing obsolete. In highly competitive 
industries, it is particularly important 
to confine commitments to the equi- 
ties of the larger and stronger enter- 
prises. Businesses plagued by exces- 
sive capacity, saturated markets, in- 
creasing competition from other 
fields, discriminatory taxation, strict 
Government controls, unstable supply 
sources or the necessity of carrying 
large inventories of materials subject 
to wide price changes all lack attrac- 
tion on an investment basis. 

In addition to these details, the in- 
vestor should be as certain as possible 
that the industry in which he places 
his money has an assured long term 
future. Assuming this to be the case, 
and assuming that in his choice of a 
particular company in which to invest 
he avoids the more obvious pitfalls 
mentioned above, the stock buyer 
should satisfy himself that the man- 
agement is sound and progressive. 
Factors to look for in this respect in- 
clude conservative financial policies, 
development of new products and 
markets on a profitable basis and a 
common-sense balance between reck- 
less plant expansion and a do-nothing 
policy. 





Note: This is the second of a three-part 
discussion. The final instalment will ap- 
pear in the November 4 issue of FINANCIAL 
Wor p. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





. Redemption 
Company and Issue Amount Date 
American Bosch Corp. — de- 
bentures 3%s8, 1964........... $200,000 Nov. 1 
= Manufacturing Corp.—de- 
emtures 48, 1068... ..ccascces 130,000 Nov. 
nace _— Co.—Ilst mort- cade 
dk are 44,000 6 
Union Terminal Co.—lst mort- mens 
gO en 25,000 Dee. 1 
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Atlas Powder Company 





The Monarch Machine Tool Company 








Incerporated: 1912, Delaware, to take over part of the assets and business 
of the E. I. duPont de Nemours Powder Co. in accordance with a court 
segregation order. Office: 9th and Market Sts., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,248; common, 4,516. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable) .......cccccccccscescocesscccs $5,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par)........seeeseeees 68,375 shs 
RMR SIN RO ONE). Choi a re skacasecsenecaseeenseeevunsce 543,050 shs 





*Callable at $110; convertible into 2% shares of common. 


Business: One of the three largest domestic manufacturers 
of industrial explosives, from which it derives major part of 
sales, but growing proportion is furnished by acids, and 
heavy and organic chemicals, industrial finishes, laundry 
roll covers and activated carbons. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$17.1 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $4.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$4.5 million. Book value of common stock, $37.95 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Payments 
on common 1913-32 and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Volume reflects to a considerable extent the level 
of activity in mining, railroad and construction industries, 
but company has been expanding steadily in the production 
of organic chemicals for many industries. Transition to a 
national defense economy has stepped up demand for mili- 
tary explosives and chemicals. 


Comment: Preferred is in the businessman’s investment 
category; common has appeal for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1. +4 7$3.388 $1.95 $2.51 $4.26 $3.24 $3.21 %$1.88 
Dividends paid ..... 1.12% 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.30 2.00 2.00 1.20 
a 48% 36% 32% 29 40 43% 44% 36% 
SOP ca ccnscihaeeess 26% 28% 24% 21 255% 31 31% 31% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. +After $0.48 contingency reserve. {Six 
months to June 30 vs. $1.39 in like 1952 period. {Data to October 14. 





Daystrom, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1892, New Jersey, acquiring 23 leading type foundries; 
reorganized in 1936; title changed from ATF Incorporated in 1951. Office: 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. Annual meeting: June 28. Num- 
ber of stockholders (March 31, 1953): 7,200. 


omponzek 


SE CNMI 6 5 5 iba karin danseanbow a emsncee eaboeea penee *$3,888,892 
Capital a2 sid eee Baek yeahhh, oC eee EL any SAR. 624,911 shs 


~ ©Borrowed from bank in 1951. 


Business: A holding company for four wholly-owned 
manufacturers: (1) American Type Founders with full lines 
of offset, letterpress and gravure sheet-fed and web-fed 
printing presses and of foundry type; (2) Daystrom Furni- 
ture, a leader in modern chrome, Coloramic and wooden 
kitchen and dinette furniture; (3) Daystrom Electric, sound 
recorders and other electronic products; (4) Daystrom 
Instrument, electronic and other military equipment. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1953, $16.3 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.8 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million; inventories, $21.7 million. 
Book value of stock, $30.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments prior to reorganization, 1898- 
1931; on present stock, 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Diversification has improved prospects, but sensi- 
tivity to swings of the business cycle will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be reflected in operating results. 


Comment: Stock is a fairly typical business cycle equity. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share....*$1.27 *$4.60 $3.48 $1.88 $3.90 $1.23 $2.25 $0.52 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $1.00 7$1.00 $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $1.00 $1.00 
High .....cccccccces 29% 18% 19% 15 16% 20% 16% 16% 
LOW occccccccecccces 13 10% 18% 10% 10% 15 13% 11% 





*Revised by company. {Plus 10% stock dividend. {Three months e' pu 30, 1953 
(first fiscal quarter) vs. $0.64 in like 1952 period. {Data to October 1 












Incorporated: 1909, Ohio. Office: Oak Avenue, Sidney, Ohio. Annual 
ares Re Tuesday in May. Nasa of stockholders (December 31, 
1 


Capitalization: 


ee eer err nr Non 
CRA IED os 6 ois Ss ce vin tausiebe's eesawtagiees 6aeeeeem 420,000 +4 


Business: Manufactures toolmaker and engine lathes, semi- 
automatic, fully automatic and automatic form-turning 
lathes, numerous special purpose lathes, and an extensive 
line of accessories and attachments. Export sales represented 
10% of the 1952 total. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1953, $3.8 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; inven- 
tories, $4.1 million. Book value of stock, $16.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913 to date. 

Outlook: Both sales and earnings usually are determined 
largely by swings of the general business cycle, and thus 
results may be expected from time to time to move over a 
fairly wide range. 

Comment: Shares are a better-than-average equity in a 
highly cyclical industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 71953 
Earned per share.... $1.61 $1.73 $1.52 $1.83 $1.42 $1.77 $8.53 4$2.25 
1.00 1.06 1.20 1.20 0.90 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00° = 1.00 
High ....cccccsccce 22% 16 14% 13% 20% 24 18% 20% 
LOW covcccccccccces 14% 11% 11% 1658 12% 16 16% 1544 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. ‘+Data to October 14. {Six months to 


June 30 vs. $1.36 in like 1952 period. 





The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 





incorporated: 1870, Ohio; controlled by Standard Oil Company until 
latter's dissolution in 1911. Office: Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Last Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1952): Preferred, 1,892; common, 27,303. 


be 


Long t ic ctacsspe Noted os. Soese swat ses cae ieeen art 
*Preterred stock 3%% cum. ($100 par)...........-ceeecceee 227.119 8 
Se Orr eer reer 4,010,576 oe 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100; callable otherwise at $101 through 
July 15, 1955, $100 thereafter. 


Business: Produces from properties mainly in Louisiana, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Retail outlets in Ohio num- 
ber 4,496 (1,088 owned). Sohio subsidiary heads group hold- 
ing leases on 1.6 million and half interest in exploration 
permits on about 5 million acres in Saskatchewan. With 
Sun and Gulf, owns new 1,000-mile Texas-to-Ohio pipeline. 
Net production in 1952: 12.4 million barrels of crude oil or 
28.6% of 43.3 million barrels of refinery input. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $73.3 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $5.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $37.5 million. Book value of common stock, $44.86 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; pay- 
ments on common 1912-33 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Business will continue to reflect demand for re- 
fined petroleum products in Ohio marketing area. How- 
ever, company’s dependence to a large extent upon crude 
oil purchases renders it susceptible to variations in the 
spread between crude and finished product prices. 


Comment: Preferred is of high grade; the common quali- 
fies as a steady income producer. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 ° 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = 1953 


Earned per share.... $3.43 $4.41 $6.39 $4.26 1%. = $5.56 $4.20 §$2.02 
Dividends paid ..... $1.00 1.37% 11.62% 2.00 2.20 2.40 1.30 
PM 6b 55 608 Bo. cee 30 31% 35 27% a. 47% 4T% 38% 
BT bk aac as tinewion 20% 23% 238% 20 25% 335 35% 31 


tIncludes profits from sale of securities, $0.42 in 1948, $0.90 in 1950, $0.25 in 1952. 
ogy Hs rt stock. §Six months to June 30 vs. $1.82 in like 1952 period. {Data 
r 14. 


nu ae wave ’ 

















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Brake Shoe Company 


Industrial Rayon Corporation 





incorporated: “? Delaware, established 1902. Office: Foy Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 2,933; common, 11,583, 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable).........2-.0.-.---ceeceeeee $10,000,000 
*Pretecrat stock 4% cum. conv. ($100 par)...........eeeeee 196,757 shs 
pm WOME CI MII oo cic odo ckk cnkad. dea skntacdeneceeaxas 1,095,465 shs 


*Callable at $101.50 through September 30, 1955, $101 through Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, $100 thereafter; convertible into 2.475 common shares (at 
$40.40) through September 30, 1957. 


Business: Manufactures railway brake shoes, chilled iron 
car wheels, locomotive, journal and diesel engine bearings, 
miscellaneous trackwork; automotive and industrial brake 
lining; ferrous and non-ferrous castings, forgings for auto- 
motive, farm equipment and miscellaneous industries; air 
compressors; paint spray guns and equipment. Of 1952 sales 
48.8% came from railroads (mostly replacement parts), the 
remainder, automotive, farm equipment, steel and others. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$20.7 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $12.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$3.5 million; other marketable securities, $493,607. Book 
value of common stock, $43.11 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1902 to date. 

Outlook: Sales are importantly influenced by general in- 
dustrial activity since one-half of volume is derived from 
automotive, aviation, mining, petroleum and construction 
industries. Railroad maintenance buying constitutes the 
other half and demand varies with traffic volume. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is 
well above-average in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 
‘Earned per share... $4.11 $5.48 $5.91 $1.21 $5.39 $5.87 $3.53 i this 
jEarned per share... 3.51 4.11 4.42 3.22 4.71 5.19 3.52 §$2.19 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.00 3.00 $3.20 3.00 2.25 
Wi oksesadciceaca 64% 50 4358 35 43% 44% 41% 40% 

| pettasnte eae 36% 36 315% 30% 30% 84% 3656 345% 


_ *Before adjustments for ‘‘last-in first-out’’ inventory valuation (credits in 1949). 
tAfter such adjustments. {Paid 10% stock dividend. §Six months to June 30 vs. 
$2.07 in like period. #Data to October 14. 





Hudson Motor Car Company 





Incorperated: 1909, Michigan. By 12601 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
15, Mich. pAngual meeting: May 20. Number of stockholders (March 





31, 1953): 

cnitaaton: 

OE EE Ss htawee es bn scs lee deck sales eeweteweweedcs *$1,000,000 

Capital a oie Pe Ns dias cee elve eGticinnddadeaserewea 2,001,902 shs 
*Bank notes. 


Business: Independent builder of low to medium priced 
passenger automobiles and light delivery trucks. It has a 
plant capacity of about 250,000 cars annually and makes its 
own motors, transmissions, clutches, axles and many other 
components. During 1952 shipped 79,122 cars compared with 
92,864 in 1951 and 143,586 in 1950. A division produces parts 
for the aircraft industry. President A. E. Barit, elected 1936, 
has been associated with company since its formation. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $43.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $28.0 million; 
marketable securities, $100,000. Book value of stock, $38.05 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-32; 1937; 1943-53. 


Outlook: Company is one of the smaller units in the highly 
competitive automobile industry. Earnings appear likely to 
continue the erratic pattern traced in recent years, and 
longer term prospect is not impressive. Dependence on 
suppliers for parts hampers production at times. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.. -- "$3. 31 $3.17 $7.28 $5.30 $6.30 D$0.59 $4.15 $0.94 


Dividends paid ..... 40 0.40 0.70 1.70 2.50 1.00 = 0.75 0.75 
Cigh scierge sg scwee 34% 21% 33% 1 17% 20% 17% 17 
LOW socsancacuccetee 14% 12% % 13 12% 12% 9% 


fter $0.20 non-recurring loss. fAlso . 5% Fee > months to June 30 vs. 
$2. ie in like 1952 period. §Data to October 14. 
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Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, to acquire control of an established busi- 
ness. Offices: 660 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio, and 50@ 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in 
March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 19523: 7,481. 
Capitalization: 


MONI IS, coe oa cia s dubia bones ce navdccdavicrtoustcdeugessas None 
GENO MOUNT CON WON stg ncad ens ct ss dacscsaxsenesadeedue *1,845,860 she 


*303,298 shares (16.4%) owned by M. A. Hanna Co. December 31, 1952. 


Business: One of the largest domestic manufacturers of 
rayon yarn by viscose process (accounting for about 15% of 
U. S. output); also makes knitted rayon cloth (half U. S. 
requirements), and is a leader in rayon tire yarn. Capacity 
about 110 million pounds of yarn (about two-thirds tire 
rayon). 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $39.7 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $6.5 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $29.9 million. Book value of stock, $36.17 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1930 to date. 

Outlook: Long term growth possibilities, expanding use 
of synthetic fibres and rayon fabrics, aggressive promotion 
and strong trade position are favorable factors, but over 
the longer term volume and earnings will reflect the cyclical 
characteristics of the textile industry. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the better textile issues. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1958 


Earned per share.... $4.66 $7.28 $6.84 $5.10 $6.36 $5.09 $4.60 %$3.61 
Dividends paid ..... 1.34 2.06 2.47 72.59 72.66 72.86 2.86 72.25 
TR vee dediss wicawe a 41% 46 46 59 68% 61% 56% 
LP ccccccecccosece 29% 31% 28% 38% 54 49% 38% 


—— 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946 and all stock dividends. tPaid 5% stock 
dividends in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1953. tNine months to September 30 vs. $3.50 in 
like 1952 period. §Data to October 14. 





The New York Central Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1914, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana end 
Michigan, as consolidation of 10 roads; principal constituent originally 
es 1869 as a consolidation of established companies. 

230 Park Avenue and 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual 
holders (December 31, 1952): 44,641. 


Capitalization: 

Leng term debt (consolidated)... ... 2... ccc ccccc ces ccesee $1,105,151,448 
es cadidancncececa sessescaewananend *6,447.410 she 
Ey IE wa ke dulin ccd devddedadcuvccecsénencvsecands $83,669,811 


*800,000 shares (1244%) owned by Chesapeake & Ohio, July 29, 1953. 


Business: Operates approximately 11,000 miles of track. 
Main line runs from New York to Chicago; subsidiaries 
serve St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, southern Canadian cities 
and other points. Iron and steel products, petroleum and 
general manufactures are important revenue freight. Owns 
extensive real estate in New York City, also investments in 
other roads including about 25% of Reading Company stocks 
and 7.9% of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $100.1 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, special de- 
posits and marketable securities, $114.6 million. Book value 
of stock, $180.66 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1870-1931, 1943-46 and 1949-50 
and 1952-53. 


Outlook: Increasing use of new equipment has improved 
road’s position and should bring further operating eco- 
nomies, but satisfactory earnings are reported only during 
periods of high general business activity. 

Comment: Poor record in times of low activity necessitates 
a speculative rating for the equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
*Earned per sare. . .D$1.62 $0.36 $2.28 $1.51 $2.84 $2.28 $8.83 %$$2.59 


¢Earned per share... .... ee ee ee. es A hs 
Dividends. er 1.00 None None 0.50 1.00: None 0.50 1.00 
WN Fs cc acccacidons 35 22% 18% 18% 21% 26% 23% 25% 
GO waarcvccecucceée 13% 12 12% 9% 11% 15% 17 19 


*Company only. tOn consolidated basis. 


{Six months to June 30 vs. $@.28 in like 
1952 period. §Data . 


to October 14. D—Deficit 
























Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 








Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries—a 
48-page brochure generously illustrated with 
appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 


ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 


Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
oh. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Municipal Bond Holders — Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 


How to Plan Your Investments With Confi- 
dence—A folder giving some straighttforward 
thinking on a problem vital to all investors. 
Discusses the fundamentals of wise investing 
followed by professional investors. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 


sean 


Financial Summary 







































































































































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Hudson Motor Car 
Avco Manufacturing 
Martin (Glenn L.) .. 
Greyhound Corporation 
Celanese Corporation 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Boeing Airplane 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


eeocceecececceeeceoeeoeeeeece 
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to typewriter composition. 
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Pepsi-Cola Company 


Shares 
Traded 


43,800 
42,700 
36,600 
34,800 
34,200 
34,100 
32,000 
31,900 
30,100 
30,000 





The Most Active Stock:—Week Ended October 13, 1953 


-~——Closing——_, 
Oct. 6 Oct. 13 
1 1 
11% 11 
5% 55% 
143% 14% 
13 13% 
20% 1934 
154% 154% 
42% 46 
1814 1834 
11% 13% 
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—=— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —= 270 
260 t u y 35-39 = 100 
INDEX OF ii aah 
240 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION f 280 
220 Federal Reserve Board —— 

00 \ f- - 240 
st \ STEN 230 
160 _\ Mv a 220 

210 
pte 1953 aa 

120'7943 Joa4. 1905 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 AM J J ASO 

4 ——————_ 1553 —_____——_— 1952 
Trade Indicators a at wee ort 
Electric Output vp sae ipsa eeats — —. od Ana 
S BEN ccnkcuxs aes ‘ t . 
ce cr Lee snniaes ett Rene 819,709 812,554 7800,000 842,713 
—— 1952 
Sept. 23 Sept. 30 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 
ek RANG cy cevden acess { Federal \ -++ $39,942 $39,711 $40,174 it 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve = 23,035 23,110 hd on 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }+... 2,344 2,491 } wen 
qU. S. Gov't Securities...... | 94 31,393 31,663 ae yo 
{Demand peng oreo Ls es eo ae ane — 
{Brokers’ Loans (New Yor SEE oe Ee : ’ , ’ 
TMowey in CHCHIIMOR, «666.6 ccc cwcresssvicws 30,210 30,271 30,374 29,545 
~ $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
ol " p—+-, 
Poe gia Oct. 7 “as Oct.12 Oct. 13 High maa 
30 Industrials .. 266.53 266.72 267.04 266.09 ae ge 
20 Railroads .. 93.81 93.64 93.68 Ex- 93.60 - — a 
15 Utilities ..... 50.10 50.22 50.33 change 50.27 3: am 
65 Stocks ...... 102.07 102.11 102.33 Closed 101.99 113.96 : 
1953 — 
Details of Stock Trading: Oct. 7 Oct. 8 Oct. 9 Oct. 12 ee 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)....... 1,010 960 900 a 
a |) ee rr near 1,054 1,079 — | = 
Number of Advances.............-.- 577 504 — wih: le 
Womber Of DWECHHES. &. ..6.04.s000.0ins 232 269 x pad 
Number Unchanged ............... 245 306 293 change 
ee, ee rere re tie 4 8 8 Closed 1 
eh OE CCRT ee 31 15 17 | 36 
Bond Trading: 
96.25 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average....... 95.90 96.04 96.09 | 
te (000 omitted)........... $2,853 $2,930 $2,070 | $2,881 
a cr 1953 
Ay Bond Yields: Sept.9 Sept.16 Sept.23  Sept.30 Oct.7 i 
Ait. . i bh core 3.283% 3.288% 3.248% 3.203% 3.187% 3.408% 3.002% 
SN eee 3.585 3.600 3.588 3.574 3.533 3.688 3.325 
Re ears eas es 3.838 3.843 3.819 3.801 3.775 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
i 29 5.46 
50 Industrials ...... 6.13 6.29 6.24 6.21 6.15 6. 
20 Silienads juaiebaas 6.63 mo on noe Ped 
MER ickcca ens 5.50 : d 3 : ‘ : 
90 sar ae 6.06 6.23 6.18 6.14 6.08 6.23 5.41 





Net 
Change 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 2 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


































































































1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Allied Kid So rrercere 14% 16% 24% 29% 22% 21% 19 23% 23% 21% 22 
BM aisccsices 10% 13% 17% 18% 18 16% 15% 19 20 18 19% 
Earnings ..... g$1.37 2$1.68 2$1.62 2$1.84 2$4.10 2£$4.43 2$3.00 2$3.90 2$3.39 g$2.01 $2.04 
Dividends .... 1.00 £1.00 p1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 1.60 1.20 
Allied Mills ra 37% 35% 36% 39 36% 34% 30% 30% 37 36 33 
EF ddidvcseces 16% 29 27% 29% 29% 25 24% 26% 28% 32% 24% 
Earnings ..... g$2.53 2$1.93 $1.51 $2.23 2$3.76 2$3.89 £$2.96 2$3.06 2$4.51 2$3.33 2$2.96 
Dividends .... 2.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 2.25 1.50 
Allied Stores BE - csaceeece 16% 22% 48% 63% 39% 37% 35% 44% 4814 40% 40% 
BMD d6anicetce 6% 14 20% 31 30 25 25% 32% 37% 36 35% 
Earnings ..... a$3.17 a$3.42 a$4.05 a$8.52 a$6.21 a$7.14 a$5.42 a$6.69 a$3.30 a$5.06 y$1.03 
Dividends .... 0.60 1.00 1.30 1.80 2.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Allis-Chalmers High ......... 43% 4054 56% 62% 42% 42% 33% 44 54% 61% 59% 
BM diccede ase 26% 33 38% 30 30% 26% 25% 28% 40 46% 41% 
Earnings ..... $4.51 $4.77 $2.91 D$0.06 $1.69 $5.67 $6.99 $8.72 $8.19 $7.98 y$3.33 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.65 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 3.25 3.50 4.00 3.00 
Alpha Portland Cement DERE .ucciiouds 23% 24% 35 39% 35 31% 37% 38% 40% 49% 52% 
ee eee 17 17% 23 25 24% 2 26% 30 34% 36% 40 
Earnings ..... $0.23 D$0.12 $0.28 $2.72 $3.06 $4.66 $5.52 $5.59 $4.39 $4.74 nas 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 $1.50 
Ahmninium Ltd. BEE -écccecces 120 90 122 207% 195% 182 juan wos aaa aane sacs 
MY estsccdcce 73% 73% 86% 116% 161% 155 ‘ixaa éauh onan ne 
(After 5-for-1 split _ aren re ates ewe sat ieee 56 51% 98 113% 125% 
March, 1948..........00 SEEMED cdecsasscs hone wae Sane Cras maces 36 3534 45% 4 95% 
and 2-for-1 MEE cadekiacs ae eeas aoe waa crue at suas 54% 54% 
September, 1952)....... ra eee a aia was erat Kes Saas wakes wad aan vee 47% 41% 
Earnings ..... $1.58 $1.41% $1.52 $1.58 $2.15 $3.67 $3.63 $4.38 $3.51 $2.73 ¥$1.06 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.90 0.80 1.52% 1.30 1.72% 1.77% 2.00 1.50 
Aluminum Co. of America High eeccccces 128 eeee cece ecce eeee cece ecee ecce ecce cece 
MM chicsiades 104 nas gatas oii wee joke dans eau “ena wade ae 
(After 3-for-1 split High ......... 35% 37% 63 90% 80 69 54% 74% 88% 99% 97% 
a ee ME esenecdas< 29% 27% 36% 60 48% 46 45% 51% 66% 73% 90% 
and 2-for-1 High ......... stan ae Bit rea Laks Sikes i ined pee 53% 
split in April, 1953)...... J ear ens ae ees saan aaa ees wéiws <aei aaa arate 42% 
Earnings Pree $3.68 $2.98 $1.42 $1.85 $2.82 $3.83 $2.22 $4.53 $3.76 $4.19 y$2.64 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.37% 1.50 1.57% 
Amalgamated Leather re 2 4% 11% 12% 8% 6% 4% 5% 5% 3% 3% 
GOP ncccoscece z 2 3% 6% 5% 3% 2% 3 2% 23 21% 
Earnings ..... $0.67 $0.58 $0.30 $1.83 $1.58 $0.72 D$0.59 D$0.20 D$0.51 D$0.23 yD$0.02 
Dividends .... None None None 0.30 0.65 0.30 0.10 None one None None 
Amalgamated Sugar Be ‘aiceccs aa Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 19 18% 19% 
err February, 1951 16% 15% 16% 
Earnings ..... h$0.60 h$0.61 $0.76 $1.62  h$2.79 $5.62 h$3.37 $2.43 $3.24 ~—h$3.02 pie: 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.20 * 0.20 0.27% 0.50 1.10 1 1.40 $1.40 
Amerada Petroleum TF ae 86% 110% 161 178 wes Pee naee 
2 “eee 67 82 103 128% yeas wae bree pee wikis 
(After 2-for-1 split eee er éaha eae 91% 107 121 120% 161% 203 
May, 1946 and BIE decccccces ee sats ae 645% 73 83% 89% 100% 160% saat nee 
2-for-1 split May, 1951)...High ......... sien tie eta odue sade eee aaa “dee 165% 235 189% 
BMP: asdesdcecs ewe ae amine ees ome oaae one 94 141% 150 
Earnings weet $1.51 $1.67 $1.71 $2.30 $4.73 $7.17 $4.56 $4.88 $5.17 $5.04 y$2.52 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.94 1.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 
i Agricultural Biles ....- sexe 34 31% 43 53% 50% 52% 45 53% 66% 74 75% 
Chemical EOP descsccsce 23 26 28 37% 34% 34% 34% 40 49 60% 58 
Earnings ..... g$3.22 $2.90 g$2.77 £$4.80 2$6.84 2$6.87 2$6.73 ¢$6.11 2$6.43 2£$6.17 £$6.45 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.80 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 , 4-50 3.75 
American Airlines WO sw acesccas 76% 84% ea age oe 
BE siteeasyes 52 58 aes er 
(After 2-for-1 split 1944).... High ......... wate 45% an 95% waa waa 
egenatéee ewe 40 42% 71 re igas peas ane ainane wane 
(After 5-for-1 split BEE | Hiccexces pee wae eee 19% 11% 10 10% 14 17% 16% 15% 
April, Spee ceeseeeuate BMW cresiccae: ee wide lcd 9 7 6% 6% 9% 13% 12% 11% 
Earnings sa $0.52 $0.68 $0.67 D$0.16 D$0.74 D$0.67 $0.89 $1.39 $1.42 $1.72 y$0.92 
Dividends .... 0.15 0.20 0.20 None None None None 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.25 
American Bakeries PGE sikiee00, Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 29% 
BME icdaccese July, 1953 26% 
{Earnings demas sisted sues cade ade“ avn $3.96 $3.36 $3.30 $2.72 $2.76 y$1.31 
+Dividends .... crated Uy Pee ee ued wake yp wenaie 2.02% 2.04 1.47 
American Bank Note PENT coccseees 18% 23% 41y% 45% 31 29% 27 26% 20% 20% 20% 
BE iedeswee< 8% 16 20% 25 20% 18% 20 14% 16% 16% 16 
Earnings am om $1.23 $1.46 $1.62 $3.18 $2.52 $3.71 $2.64 $1.48 $1.20 $0.83 y$0.29 
Dividends .... 0.55 1.00 1.05 1.85 2.00 2.20 2.00 1.35 1.00 1.00 1.00 
American Bosch SEE Scccteves 9% 19% 23% 30 17% 14% 12 20 17% 15% 121%4 
, Low | copes ‘ 4% 7% 15% 12% 9 9% 7% 10% 12% 10% 6% 
(Figures through 1947 tEarnings $1.33 $1.58 $1.91 $0.46 $1.28 $1.76 $1.60 $1.88 $1.91 D$0.54 y$0.52 
before recapitalization) {Dividends .... None 0.83 0.42 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 0.83 0.87% 1.14 £0.90 None 
American Brake Shoe BON i adedsccss 43% 46 55% 64% 50 43% 35 43% 44% 41% 4014 
Low Ltteseeeeee 27% 37 41 36% 36 31% 30% 30% 34% 36% 34% 
Earnings kun $3.39 $2.77 $2.51 $3.51 $4.11 $4.42 $3.22 $5.17 $5.19 $3.52 y$2.19 
Dividends .... 1.80 1.65 1.65 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.00 3.00 p3.20 3.00 2.25 
American Broadcasting- DE décsavcs< Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 15% 
Paramount Theatres BEN <akeecn sede February, 1953 12% 
+ Earnings seve nk a Sights «ans rrr inane $4.18 $4.15 $3.18 $2.66 $1.57 y$1.60 
TDividends .... aaa nuke vse sacs aces 0.85 0.82 1.66 1.66 1.04 0.75 
American Cable & Radio rer 9% 14 17 17% 7% 6% 4% 8% 7% 6 6% 
BO scocac<- 3% 8 10% 5 3% 3 2% 3% 5% 43 334 
Earnings ..... $0.64 $0.63 $0.46 D$0.18 D$0.44 D$0.46 D$0.i2 $0.41 $0.42 $0.20 y$0.15 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.20 0.30 0.15 None 





a—12 months to January 31, folowing year. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. p—Also paid stock. y—Six months. D—Deficit. 
t Combined figures of predecessor companies based on reorganization capitalization. t Adjusted for stock dividend. 
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NONE GREW BEFORE 4 


One of the newest and most significant advancements in | a 
packaging is the pressure can. Fitted with a valve and 

loaded with compressed gas, its contents are self-dispens- 

ing. The product sprays or foams right from the can: 

at a flick of a finger on the valve. 


New and hitherto unheard of products are now appear- 
ing on the market in pressure cans. The packaging of 
established and familiar products is likewise being 
revolutionized. Manufacturers in many fields have been 





quick to take advantage of the new sales opportunities 
created by this new type container. 


Practical widespread pressure packaging had its start 
with Crown’s invention of SPRA-TAINER. Dessert 
toppings, insecticides, touch-up paints, shaving cream, 
lubricants, cosmetics are but a few of the many products 
which are scoring spectacular sales successes in pressure 
cans. And SPRA-TAINER, world’s original light-weight 


propulsion can, is the choice of most of the leading brands. 
Originated and manufactured by 
Development of SPRA-TAINER is one more example of Crown Can Company 


the way in which Crown contributes to the better packaging Its exclusive “Modern Design” and “No 


: Side Seam—No Top Seam” construction 
of a vast number of products used in the homes of America. have kept it in the lead. since it first started 


making packaging history. 











CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Originator of the Bottle Cap and World's 
Largest Makers of Metal Closures 


BALTIMORE oe Sh 
Products made by 
SXxe)' iN) .............. 
and its subsidiaries: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS « BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS « METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES « CAPPING MACHINES + PACKERS 
CANS + GENERAL LINE CANS + BEER CANS « “SPRA-TAINERS” + "FREEZ-TAINERS" » MERITSEAL CAPS 





Subsidiaries: ‘— 


Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. . Western Crown Cork & Seal Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. . Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, St. Louis. Mo. 





